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New Dahlias of the Pacific Coast 


HE past two years have been 
among the most successful for 
Dahlia enthusiasts of the Pacific 
Coast, and it looks as though this 

year will far exceed all others. 

Just now everyone is asking— 
“When shall we plant?” 
and “Which ones shall we 
plant?” It looks like two 
silly questions, but it isn’t. 
Planting time varies so 
much in different sections 
of the country, and success 
depends so much upon 
planting at the right time, 
that we are always glad to 
answer the queries. 

To answer the first ques- 
tion,—It matters little 
where you live, the season 
or time of planting Dahlia 
tubers is always the same, 
—at corn-planting time. 
That answer is simple and 
it will cover all sections 
where Dahlias will succeed. 
Both Corn and _ Dahlias 
want a sun-warmed soil 
and one hundred frostless 
days. If you happen to be 
living whe-e Corn won’t 
grow, don’t try to raise 
Dahlias. If the roots are 
planted in wet soil, they 
will rot; planted in cold 
soil, they simply hibernate 
for weeks, get discouraged 
and finally dwindle out in 
disgust. 

George V. Warren, our 
beloved Dahlia fancier of 
California tells us, “In the 
coastal side of California I 
do my own planting be- 
tween mid-April and mid- 
May. If I am putting in 
seed, I sow it exactly as 
you do lettuce outdoors, 
and cover with an inch of loose soil. 
When the young plants are two inches 
tall I wet the soil and transplant them 
with a lump of soil into garden rows, 
setting them about two feet apart. 
Carry up the center stalk for bloom, 


BY OPAL M. SCARBOROUGH, (Calif.) 


and as soon as you see what it’s like, 
mark it with a description for saving, 
and then pull up and throw away the 
things you don’t want. If you get 
ONE worth saving you can call your- 
self a white hen’s chicken.” 





A Basket of Dahlias, Frank Miller 
One of the very best new Dahlias 
in a lovely shade of picric yellow 


Tubers should be staked at the time 
of planting, then see that they have 
plenty of drainage and irrigation. 
Dahlias must have plenty of water, 
especially the sixty days before the 
blooming period. And remember that 


nothing grows well in the Dahlia line 
in an acid soil. Lime corrects the 
condition, and plenty of barnyard 
fertilizer will make the blooms double 
in size. 

With the exception of Singles and 
Poms, when your plants are © 
tall enough, pinch out the 
center shoot right above 
the third pair of leaves. 
A flower shoot will soon 
spring from each leaf axil, 
and six flower shoots are 
all an ordinary plant should 
carry to obtain the best ex- 
hibition form and size. 


S THE season of Dahlia- 
planting is at hand, 
people everywhere are ask- 
ing themselves what to 
plant, which should be dis- 
carded, and which of the 
new ones should be tried. 
Few of us are ever content 
to merely reset the old 
stock of last season. Then 
the new creations which ap- 
pear each year in the cata- 
logs intrigue us, but we do 
not always know just which 
ones are the best. The high- 
est-priced are the newest; 
many of the old varieties 
are unexcelled, but their 
price is within the reach of 
everyone, merely because 
they have been on the mar- 
ket for a number of years. 
_1929, however, brought 
to the Pacific Coast a large 
number of really worth- 
while Dahlias. A list is 
here given of some of the 
really good prize-winners. 


LEMON YELLOW 
CANARY—One of the best 
commercial and _ exhibition 
seven-inch Oval Decoratives in a self 
color.—Bessie Boston Dahlia Farm. 


PICRIC YELLOW 


FRANK MILLER—A commercial and 
exhibition, ten-inch side bloom, Flat 


Decorative on a straight stem. The best 








Oriental Beauty ;—An exquisite example 
of the Cactus type. Also a_ type 
which promises to come to the front 


large yellow in the Los Angeles Bilt- 
more Show this year. A _ basket of 
twenty-five blooms, and a pedestal basket 
of the same number, presented a “knock- 
out” at the show.—Burch Dahlia Gar- 
dens. 
CAPUCINE YELLOW 

ORANGE GOLD — Another’ good 
Broomall, one tint lighter than orange. 
A seven-inch bloom, nicely stemmed and 
inexpensive.—Walker Dahlia Gardens. 


DEEP CHROME YELLOW 
NATALIE KINGSTON—An exhibi- 
tion landscape, foliage plant, with a ten- 
inch bloom. “Largest perfect Decora- 
tive” at the 1929 Biltmore Show.— 
Walker Dahlia Gardens. 


SALMON ORANGE 
ALTA RAY—An eight-inch commer- 
cial exhibition, Oval Decorative. A 
grand stem with foliage up to the 
bloom.—Burch Dahlia Gardens. 


ORANGE GOLD 


F. W. BUTLER—F ull Decorative on a 
good stem. Judged as the largest perfect 
bloom at the Palace Hotel Show at San 
Francisco.—_Bessie Boston Dahlia Farm. 


ORANGE BUFF 


ZANTE—A commercial exhibition 











The Hybrid Cactus Dahlia is a lusty mem- 
ber of the species and in its several 
tints is a favorite of many horticulturists 


Blanca ;—A beautiful Oval Decorative. At 
present the Decoratives cover more than half 
the flowers exhibited at our Dahlia Shows 


seven-inch Semi-cactus on a perfect stem. 
Very dependable and inexpensive.—Bessie 
Boston Dahlia Farm. 
BRONZE 
PRINCE ALBERT—With a lovely 


rose tint. Won as the best basket at the 
San Francisco Show.—tTivoli Dahlia 
Gardens. 


CHROME 


OSCAR MUESSDORFFER — Large, 
strong flowers with fine color and excel- 
lent stem. Largest perfect bloom in the 
Auditorium Show, San Francisco.—Alice 
Muessdorffer. 

WHITE 

GLADYS SHERWOOD—A wonderful 
ten-inch Semi-cactus. Another unbeat- 
able Broomall, and the least expensive 
of all. 

CREAMY WHITE 


PATRICIA JEAN—Semi-cactus of the 
Conquistador type. Very large and full, 
with a strong stem.—Chas. Garrity. 


PINK TO CREAM CENTER 

CONQUISTADOR—A beautiful, ex- 
tra-large Semi-cactus. The Gold Medal 
Best at the San Leandro Show.—Ballay 
Dahlia Gardens. 

W. H. WAITE—Excellent formation 
with all good qualities. A Semi-cactus. 
Winner of the “Special” at San Fran- 
cisco.——-Bessie Boston Dahlia Farm. 


PHLOX PINK 
JOY—Really a silver-lavender or 
light-pink with “Shudow” top bloom. An 
eight-inch Oval Decorative with won- 
derful keeping qualities.—Bessie Boston 
Dahlia Farm. 


AMARANTH PINK 


FAIR ELAIN—A Semi-cactus with a 
seven-inch side bloom, and a. flawless 
stem. Both commercial and exhibition.— 
Ballay Dahlia Gardens. 


CORAL PINK 


PRIDE OF SAN FRANCISCO— 
Beautiful to the last degree. An Oval- 
faced six-inch straight up perfectly 
stemmed. Nothing better—Walker Dah- 
lia Gardens. 

CLEAR PINK 

SANTA BARBARA—Winner of the 
“Achievement Medal,” and the best Dah- 
lia in pink as entered and judged at the 
Palace Hotel Show.—F. Pelicano & Son. 


PALE ROSE 


SANTUZZA—Best in the San Fran- 
cisco Show.—E. Westilius. 
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Runa;—A charming orchid pink Deco- 


rative. One of the winners of 1927 


DEEP ROSE 
DONNA CALIFORNIA—An extra- 
large Decorative. Winner of the best 
established three-year-old seedling.— 
Ballay Dahlia Gardens. 
ROSE RED 
LADY FRANCIS—A Mawson origina- 
tion of unusual color and beauty. A 
Decorative.—Star Dahlia Garden. 
OLD ROSE 
REGAL—A ten-inch flat Decorative. 
The first old-rose coloring, with size, 
stem, plant and foliage. Los Angeles 
Biltmore Show.—Bessie Boston Dahlia 
Farm. 
CARMINE 
MINAMOTO CRIMSON—A six-inch 
Oval Decorative. A dazzling bloom on 
a perfect stiff stem.—Bessie Boston. 
SPECTRUM RED 
NOPAL—A commercial and exhibi- 
tion. Six-inch side bloom. Oval Decora- 
tive on a straight stem. Petals lovely 
and curly. A Dahlia which keeps.— 
Barker Dahlia Farm. 


Two very good reds, though not so 
new, are Flaming Meteor (an orange- 
scarlet Decorative) and Inkyo. The 
later is a beautiful deep-maroon, al- 
most black. It blooms from early to 
late and keeps weil. 

There are many varieties in other 
types which are equally good. The 
Tiny Poms which are less than two 
inches across are beautiful as cut 
flowers. But the more we learn about 
Dahlias, the more we love them and 
wish to have them growing in our 
yards. 





The article commencing on next 
page, by A. M. Brand, the well-known 
Peony grower, discusses the subject 
of Windbreaks as applied to produc- 
ing early Peonies, and some very prac- 
tical suggestions are offered. 

And then in the Queries and An- 
swers Department, there is an answer 
to an inquiry on the subject of Wind- 
breaks, which is quite in line with 
this general subject. 

Those who have never considered 
Windbreaks, will do well to study the 
facts presented in this issue, as a start 
toward the subject, and it is my hope 
that additional suggestions will be 
made on the practcial planting of 
Windbreaks. —— (EDITOR) 
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Peonies for Decoration 
Day—-Cutting Foliage 


BY A. M. BRAND, (Minn.) 


HE FLOWER GROWER is one of the 

papers that I always stop to read 

when it comes from the post, no 
matter how busy I may be, and I read 
it from cover to cover. 

In the January number, just re- 
ceived, I note the inquiry of Mr. H. 
M. Fuller from Northern Illinois as to 
whether it is possible to speed up the 
natural blooming date of a Peony and 
also as to whether there is a good red 
Peony that will insure: bloom on 
Memorial Day, and if so, its name. 
And further on the question as to 
whether the removal of all the stalks 
and leaves of a Peony plant will in- 
jure the root. 

All of which was answered fully and 
well by our friend, the Editor. But 
several thoughts came to my mind 
as I read the article that seemed to 
me might interest growers of Peonies. 

In the first place, there is a way, 
which if employed can be worked on 
a large scale, to advance the bloom- 
ing period of Peonies very materially 
from what would be their natural 
period for any given season. I no- 
ticed years ago that Peonies planted 
on the south side of a building always 
bloomed several days before Peonies 
of the same variety out in the open, 
where north and west winds struck 
the plants. This led me, some 15 or 
16 years ago, to plant quite a field of 
Peonies to the South of a long dense 
Evergreen Windbreak which was 
growing in the nursery. There was 


also a short break of Evergreens at 
the West of the Peony field extending 
South from the west end of the long 
row on the North. This field of 
Peonies extended the full length of 
the Evergreens to the North and for 
a distance of about 200 feet South. 
The Peonies in this field were mostly 
of one variety and each year the rows 
closest to the Evergreens bloomed four 
or five days before those of the same 
variety at the South of the field. This 
Peony field was dug at the end of its 
fourth year and at that time the Ever- 
greens were not over 15 feet high. 
Had they been older and taller, of 
course their effect would have ex- 
tended still further South in the field. 
This firmly convinces me that where 
one wishes to put in a planting of 
Peonies in Northern Illinois, and the 
desire is for Decoration Day bloom, 
that the planting of a good Evergreen 
Windbreak to the North and West 
of the field would be a very practical 
thing to do. Where the planting is 
small a single row to the North and 
to the West is sufficient, but where the 
planting is large there should be the 
west break the entire width of the 
Peony field, while rows of Evergreens 
should parallel the North row East 
and West through the field, at dis- 
tances of possibly every 20 rods. 
Evergreens, probably Norway 


Spruce, are the best for such purposes, 
but there are other good trees. Buck- 
thorn, either Rhamnus Catharticus, 














Peory—Richard Carvel 


or Rhamnus Frangula, if allowed to 
grow natural make a splendid low 
break, also Russian Olive, and 
European Larch. 

If the location of the field is on a 
south slope and the parallel Wind- 
breaks are used, the effect will be 
still more noticeable. 

Several years ago I was visiting a 
Peony grower in Nebraska. His home 
was in the country several miles from 
town. As we came in sight of the 
farm I noticed that the farmstead was 
situated in the midst of a very large 
planting of trees, a planting unusu- 
ally large even in a country where 
almost every farm home was sur- 
rounded by a beautiful large artificial 
grove. Alighting in the great farm 
yard we passed through the yard gate 
to the house and around it into the 
trees to its rear where the Peony beds 
were. And here I found the finest 
beds of Peonies that I saw during that 
entire year. The house was situated 





Peony—Mons. Jules Elie. 
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at the southern base of a hill. About 
the farm buildings was this great 
grove planted by my host, covering I 
would think some fifteen acres of 
ground. It was composed mainly of 
Box Elder, White Elm, and Ever- 
greens. Great trees that towered 
about us to a height of from 60 to 
70 feet. Openings had been cleared 
among the trees so that Peonies could 
be planted in beds of possibly a quar- 
ter of an acre each. These Peonies 
were planted in rows running East 
and West with the trees not too close 
to them. The beds were so well-pro- 
tected by the trees that the cold winds 
could not reach them, and the sun 
beating down from above warmed 
them so that on that day, three days 
before Decoration Day, these beds 
were in full bloom. 

I did not realize the significance of 
what was unfolded before me at the 
moment. For some time we admired 
the Peonies before us; not only the 
beautiful bloom, but also the splendid 
strong perfect plants. Then my host 
said; now let us go up back of the 
woods to the main planting. We did 
so and as we emerged from the trees 
and my eyes rested on the big field 
of Peonies spread out in long rows 
on the level prairie before me I be- 
held a wind-swept field of ordinary 
Peonies with only here and there a 
bud showing color. And then I re- 
alized fully the magic of the Wind- 
break in its effect on the growing of 
Peonies. 


There is no good double-red Peony, 
outside of Officinalis rubra, that one 
in Northern Illinois can absolutely de- 
pend on for Decoration Day bloom, 
but there are good double reds that 
are almost a week earlier than Felix 
Crousse. Richard Carvel is the earli- 
est good double-red Peony. It blooms 
with Edulis Superba, the first real 
good pink. Richard Carvel is fully a 
week ahead of Felix Crousse in bloom- 
ing; in fact it has come and gone be- 
fore Felix Crousse blooms. And if 
any one variety is to be depended on 
in red to bloom by Decoration Day it 
must be Richard Carvel as the next 
good red is fully three days behind it. 
And three days means a great deal 
just about that time, ta the man who 
is growing Peonies for cut flowers. 


It is never desirable at the bloom- 
ing season to cut all the stalks and 
leaves from a Peony plant. But as a 
rule if this happens one year and it is 
not repeated the next year, it will not 
kill the plant, although such treat- 
ment leaves the plant in a weakened 
condition from which it does not re- 
cover until the second year. In the 
Summer of 1916 we had a very severe 
hail-storm on the afternoon of the 
23rd of June. Our Peonies were just 
about two-thirds through blooming. 
Only the late varieties still showed 
much color. The storm didn’t last 
over 15 minutes at the very most. 
But when those 15 minutes were over 
our Peony fields were a sorry sight. 


There wasn’t a leaf to be seen and 
in most cases even the stems were 
cut to the ground. We thought our 
Peonies were an entire loss. But in 
about a week or ten days a small sec- 
ond growth started in most instances 
which grew to a height of about six 
inches. The next year our Peonies 
didn’t amount to much. The roots 
made very little growth, and the eyes 
were very small, indicating a weak- 
ened condition. But the second year 
the entire fields seemed to have re- 
covered from the shock and came 
strong and robust, and to look at the 
plants when growing and the roets 
when dug, one would never have sus- 
picioned the punishment they had 
passed through. 


ADDENDA 


HERE is one thought in connec- 

tion with Windbreaks that I did 
not bring out in the above article, and 
that is this: That to get the benefit 
of the Windbreak you must have your 
planting pretty close together; as the 
wind is stopped by the Windbreak it- 
self and seems to raise and blow over 
it and after it has gone a short dis- 
tance from the Windbreak it again 
comes to the ground. That is why I 
say in my article there should be built 
a Windbreak about every 200 feet 
apart. Nurseries out in this part of 
the country take advantage of the 
Windbreak in this way growing more 
delicate things behind their Wind- 
break, so it is not merely a theory on 
my part, but it is a practcial idea. A 
great many people have the idea that 
as long as there are clumps more or 
less scattered over the country that 
this would affect their immediate 
planting. It may to a very small ex- 
tent but to get the real benefit of a 
Windbreak for a planting, the planting 
must be right up against the break, 
and the break in this country must 
extend both on the north and east 
sides. 

A. M. BRAND, (Minn.) 

EDITOR’S NOTE:— 

In connection with the above ad- 
denda which Mr. Brand has added to 
his article I would call attention to 
the Queries and Answer Department 
under heading, “Hedge to Serve as 
Windbreak,” wherein some of the 
points covered are explained and taken 
care of. This subject of Windbreaks 
is not really a simple one and some 
considerable judgment is necessary 
in properly arranging same to protect 
plantings or buildings. One should 
not be too sure of results and should 
give careful thought to the results to 
be accomplished. 





Plant Life and Length of Day 


O WHAT extent the length of a 

man’s days is determined by hazard, 
heredity, or environment, has often been 
the subject of conjecture, but never of 
exact estimation. But we are further 
advanced with respect to our knowledge 
of plants, and are already in a position 
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to show that the length of life of a plant 
is quite distinctly influenced by environ- 
mental factors; and that not merely by 
the obvious ones such as excessive heat 
and cold, drought and moisture, light 
and darkness, but by much more subtle 
ones as well. For example, as was 
shown some ten years ago by W. W. 
Garner and H. A. Allard, the length of 
a plant’s days may be precisely de- 
termined by the length of the days in 
which its lot is cast. Be the day long, 
like Macbeth, some plants “begin to 
weary of the sun” and fail to come to 
floraison. Be the day short, there are 
plants which fail to get up sufficient 
speed of development to flower at all. 
Mr. Tincker, Keeper of the Laboratory 
at Wisley, who has already carried out 
numerous investigations on this sub- 
ject—the influence of the length of day 
on flowering—has recently given us a 
further instalment* of his interesting 
researches. The account which he writes 
is, like the phenomena which he de- 
scribes, somewhat involved, but the pa- 
tient who will read it with care and at- 
tention will derive therefrom much valu- 
able knowledge, and yet more food for 
creative thought. 


In proof of the statement already 
made that length of day may determine 
the length of the days of a plant, we 
may cite Mr. Tincker’s observations on 
one of his “long-day” plants, Phacelia 
campanularia. Seedlings sown in March 
and allowed to receive all the light they 
could get, got on nicely with the busi- 
ness of living and flowered and died 
in due course; whereas sister plants 
raised at the same time, but exposed only 
to a shortened day of twelve hours, were 
in no hurry to grow up, and were still 
in the vegetative stage three months 
after the plants which had suffered no 
curtailment of daylight had _ ripened 
their seeds and died. Nemophila insignis 
and Nigella damascena behaved in a 
similar manner. The last-named sown 
in March and subjected to different light 
treatment in April, when they enjoyed 
the long days of later Spring, elongated 
their flower stems in June and flowered 
in July, while others which were allowed 
only a twelve hours light pittance were 
still in the rosette stage when July came. 
On the other hand, Cosmos bipinnatus is 
a short-day plant—as are ours, so are 
its days, “few and short.” Give it long 
hours of daylight—and our hours of 
daylight in early Summer reach so many 
as sixteen or even more—the Cosmos 
flowers but poorly; whereas, if its daily 
ration is one of twelve hours only, it 
flowers freely. Chrysanthemums are ap- 
parently also short-day plants, daily 
light periods of twelve or even six hours 
accelerate flower production, whereas 
plants which receive the normal day- 
light of long summer days, although 
they grow taller, flower two months 
later. 

Plant physiologists are busily engaged 
in endeavouring to analyse this phe- 
nomenon, and have already made some 
progress; but much remains to be done 
before we can claim to understand these 
strange relations between length of day 
and plant development. Solomon who, 
as we know, was interested in plants, 
might have added to his list of puzzles 
which included the way of a ship in the 
sea... the way of a plant with the 
oe os Gardeners’ Chronicle, Eng- 
is 





*Journal of the Roy. Hort. Soc., Part 2, Vol. LIV. 
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Are We to Have More Fragant Roses? 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


T IS admitted, I think, that de- 

mand and supply are closely re- 

lated. To be sure, fashion sets the 
pace—or a pace—in many things, but 
it is also just as sure that fashion is 
mightily influenced by tendencies and 
demands. As I write these words I 
am wondering just how far fashion, 
custom, tendencies, and desires, will 
move women’s skirts up or down in 
the third decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury we are now entering. 

It is demand which stirs rose hy- 
bridizers toward producing the things 
needed, at least to a certain extent. 
A very considerable group of these 
hybridizers operate along lines not 
directly related to demand, but an- 
other group, fortunately, does follow 
the trend of discussion and desire. 


In the first category are the British 
producers of the larger number of 
new Hybrid Tea Roses, each year 
turned loose on a confiding rose public. 
As I look over the list of 154 new 
Roses introduced in 1929, as reported 
in the 1930 American Rose Annual, 
I find few departures from the stand- 
ard Hybrid Tea, despite the need for 
new Hybrid Perpetuals, new Rugosa 
hybrids, and particularly for new Tea 
Roses. 


Every time I see the splendid old 
Bourbon Rose, Zephirine Drouhin, 
bloom, I wonder how the hybridizer 
can stay away from it, because a white 
or a pink Drouhin would be a desir- 
able thing. (I ought not to forget 
that Kathleen Harrop did come in as 
a pink “sport,” but it is not of equal 
vigor with its parent.) 

Now if these British hybridizers 
would reach after Rugosa hybrids and 


Bourbon hybrids, and would return to 
the sources from which came many 
new Roses of a generation ago, we 
would get more variety in our gardens 
and better Roses, I firmly believe. 


But the question of fragrance is 
slowly coming up, and I am hopeful 
that demand shall increase the anxi- 
ety of the rose hybridizers to give us 
fragrance in the new Roses. 


Many who read these words will re- 
member the lack of agreeable fra- 
grance in most of the greenhouse 
Roses, of which our able florists in 
the United States produce annually 
so many millions. The ideal of fra- 
grance has not been very important 
to the raisers of these Roses, and the 
handling of them after they are grown 
usually submerges the natural fra- 
grance of the Rose, if it has any, in 
the fragrance of wet tissue paper and 
the other substances used to pack the 
Roses. 

Yet there is a gleam of hope, or 
rather a hint of fragrance. Dr. A. 
B. Stout, a plant physiologist, as well 
as pathologist, in the New York 
Botanical Garden, has produced in the 
last ten years a marvelous race of 
Day Lilies, about which I wish I 
might have time and space to write. 
Right now, however, he is turning 
his attention toward improving the 
long-neglected Moss Roses, and into 
that effort he must and will take fra- 
grance of the Moss Rose, a fragrance 
peculiar to it, because it arises mostly 
from the mossy sepals rather than 
from the petals of the Rose. 

When one remembers the beauty of 
the Moss Rosebud, and then comes to 
know that not a new Moss Rose has 





Rose,—variety Zephirine Drouhin 





Rose,—variety white Bath Moss 


been produced in a generation of time, 
the field in which Dr. Stout will work 
seems the more attractive. 


In rose fragrance there is variety. 
I well remember how the Tea Rose 
Safrano, which was so familiar when 
I first came to know about it, reminded 
me more of tobacco than of rose fra- 
grance. Then there was a charming 
little Rose called Tea Cels, which did 
have a dainty fragrance characteristic 
of the class. This year, however, in the 
review of the new Roses grown 
abroad, printed in the American Rose 
Annual, there seems to be a consider- 
able recognition of the need for fra- 
grance, and certain of the newer vari- 
eties are described as being “intensely 
fragrant,” or “quite fragrant,” in- 
stead of just plain “fragrant,” which 
does not mean much. 


Scanning the descriptions of these 
1929 candidates for cash favor, I note 
that of 29 new Roses of the United 
States, 1 is just “fragrant,” 17 are 
slightly or moderately fragrant, and 
only 3 are “intensely fragrant.” Great 
Britain gives us 34 new names, 1 
being “fragrant,” 10 of the moderate 
persuasion, and 9 claiming “intense 
fragrance.” France adds 31 new 
Roses, with 12 of them moderately 
sweet and 2 in the “intense” class. 
Thus of these 94 novelties, not quite 
60 per cent make any claim to fra- 
grance, and 15 per cent are said to 
be notably sweet. 


This whole matter of Rose Hybridiz- 
ation is one about which I wish I 
might arouse enthusiasm in the circle 
of readers possessed by THE FLOWER 
GROWER. As I have all-too-frequently 
said in these pages, we have taken our 
rose fashions from abroad, and our 
rose varieties as well. We might have 
varieties at home, if we wanted to 
have them, and I cannot think of any 
more agreeable happening than that a 
score or a hundred of rose friends 
who read these words would under- 
take to do some hybridizing toward 
getting fragrant Roses in their own 
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gardens. It is not altogether neces- 
sary that the new Rose be introduced 
to commerce, and I cannot see any dis- 
advantage in having some Roses 
private to my own garden. 

It happens that the 1930 American 
Rose Annual tells a good bit about 
hybridizing posibilities, and includes 
on page 59 one man’s story of how he 
has succeeded in hybridizing outdoors 
at home. I suppose the apparatus 
must have cost him as much as fifty 
cents, or less, and he had so much fun 
that he had to tell about it. 

If, then, there shall be a beginning 
of home hybridization looking toward 
the taking into the product of greater 
fragrance, and if with this there shall 
be a demand upon the rose merchants 
for Roses that are “intensely” fra- 
grant, we shall all be better off. Few 
there are who do not know the well- 
known Frau Karl Druschki Rose, and 
who have not regretted that, perfect 
as it is in every other respect, it is 
scentless. At least a dozen candidates 
for its place have been offered in the 
last half-dozen years, each time with 
a slight claim for fragrance, but they 
do not make good on the vigor, form, 
beauty and endurance of Peter Lam- 
bert’s masterpiece, the old Frau Karl 
Druschkt. 

I suppose some who read will be 
moved to write me about fragrance 
and how it may be transferred, and 
I shall in each case simply have to re- 
fer the inquirer to the American Rose 
Society, within the circle of which in- 
formation of this sort is constantly 
availed of. 





Thyme 


HE common Thyme (Thymus vul- 

garis) is one of the oldest and most 
appreciated of herbs. Its habitat is 
South Europe, and it has been cultivated 
in this country for nearly 500 years. 

The plant, which possesses aromatic 
properties, continues in great demand 
for culinary purposes, and is much ap- 
preciated for seasoning. Not only is it 
useful for the purpose mentioned, but it 
is also valuable as an edging plant. At 
one time it was much in request for edg- 
ing parts of the kitchen garden. Of a 
shrubby habit, growing from 6 inches to 
9 inches high, it forms a particularly 
neat and effective edging plant. To 
maintain and keep it in a healthy condi- 
tion the plants should be divided and re- 
planted every three or four years. 

Thyme also makes an attractive sub- 
ject for the rock garden or border, and 
when planted in comparatively large 
groups provides an object of interest 
from June to August, with its numerous 
capitate whorls of rosy-purple flowers. 
The plant succeeds best in a rather light, 
deeply worked soil and a rather warm 
and sunny situation. 

Propagation is readily effected by 
seeds sown in the Spring, or by cuttings 
inserted during the Summer and kept 
moist. The easiest method, however, is 
by division of the plants during March 
or April, or in the Autumn, after the 
plants have flowered. 

The fragrant Lemon Thyme (T. citrio- 
dorus) is used for the same purposes as 
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ITALIAN TERRACE AT THE INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW 


MONG the finest exhibits at the In- 
ternational Flower Show in Grand 
Central Palace, was the Italian Terrace 
of John T. Scheepers, the Dutch-Ameri- 
can Tulip fancier. This display offered 
a superb vista of thousands of multi- 
hued Tulips with occasional accents pro- 
vided by Flowering Fruit Trees. A bank 
of stately Red Cedars, Andromeda, and 
native Mountain Laurel created the 
focal point of interest at the extreme 
end of the garden. Within this recess 
was placed a seated figure of Peter Pan, 
done by Charles Andrew Hafner. 


A Lily Pool with a formal marginal 
planting, flagstone steps, and paths, 
contributed an individual charm to the 
garden pattern. The encircling hedge of 
Arborvitae lent seclusion, and a spirit of 
eternal youth seemed to pervade the spot. 


This garden was awarded the Gold 
Medal from the Queen of the Nether- 
lands. It was the first time that Her 
Majesty has been known to bestow a prize 
upon a flower exhibit. Also, the garden 
was called “Dusk to Moonlight,” as the 
vari-colored lights playing over it sug- 
gested the fleeting hours of eventide. 





the common Thyme. It is, however, less 
hardy in cold, wet districts than the 
latter. It responds to the samé treat- 
ment as that afforded to the common 
Thyme, except that it is not raised from 
seed. This is of little importance, how- 


ever, as stock can be easily increased 
by division or cuttings. As a border 
or edging plant it is of great value, and 
its beautiful golden foliage is particu- 
larly pleasing and attractive. J. L.—(in 
Gardening Illustrated—English) 
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The Common Red Earthworm 
BY JAMES MILLS, (Quebec) 


WOULD like to add a few obser- 

vations to what has already been 

said in your interesting magazine 
about Earthworms. 

Those large Worms called “night 
crawlers,” and other names, are simply 
the full-grown Worms. They are not 
seen so much as the smaller ones be- 
cause they burrow much deeper. But 
take a flashlight out in your garden 
some night when the ground is damp, 
go quietly with a pair of soft shoes, 
and tread lightly, and you will be sur- 
prised at the sight, if you have not 
seen it before. 

Remember that the Worm is blind 
and deaf, but its sense of feeling is 
wonderful. The slightest vibration 
of the ground will send it down its 
hole, so tread softly when hunting the 
Worm. I would like to draw atten- 
tion to a fact that I have never seen 
mentioned by any of the writers on 
natural history; that there are no 
Worms in wild, uncultivated land, or 
I might say virgin soil. They come 
with cultivation and are introduced 
with barnyard manure, particularly 
with horse manure. The part that 
the horse plays in this I am not pre- 
pared to say, but he does play an im- 
portant part. 


It may interest some to know the 
depth to which Worms will soon bur- 
row in the ground. In digging a 
drain we happened to cut a worm hole 
at the side of the trench, sliced it just 
like a prepared section. It was 
thirty-four inches deep, and at the 
bottom the hole was a little wider 
and contained a very large Worm, 
wrapped up tight like a ball. But I 
must mention that the soil was soft 
and mellow and deep, having probably 
been filled at some time long before 
this. It was a part of a meadow which 
we were making into a Lawn Tennis 
Court. I have never found them very 
deep in hard subsoils. I am under the 
impression that Worms produce their 
young by way of eggs. I-have on two 
occasions found little eggs, which on 
opening were found to contain little 
young Worms; perfect in every way, 
but small. 

It has been my lot to make gardens 
in virgin forest land twice. The last 
one I began some five years ago, and 
I am adding to it this Spring. And 
now after five years of cultivation it 
has very few Worms. I only noticed 
two this Summer, but I was not look- 
ing for them particularly. 

I also have a garden in the city 
which is full of Worms. It is old and 
has been in cultivation a long, long 
time. 


I find that the garden of virgin soil 
sweetened with a little lime or chalk, 
and manured and sown with potatoes, 
corn, peas, etc., the first year, will 
after that grow almost anything that 
can be grown in this climate and with- 


out the help of Worms altogether; so 
I am of the opinion that Worms do 
not benefit the garden. A Worm lives 
on decaying plant matter and turns 
into soil again, but the decaying plant 
would make just as good a mold if 
the Worm did not eat it, so it is of no 
benefit in that respect either. As long 
as the Worm can get plenty of decay- 
ing vegetable matter, he rarely touches 
growing plants, but when he cannot 
get sufficient decaying matter, he will 
eat growing plants; some more so 
than others. 


Someone has said the Worm makes 
holes in the ground and lets in the 
air and moisture, but as a matter of 
fact he generally seals up the opening 
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to his holes with plastic mud to keep 
the rain out. A good digging fork is 
much better to let in the air and loosen 
the soil than the Worms are; so in 
that respect I find the Worm of no 
benefit to the garden. But the humble 
Worm has many other useful pur- 
poses. He plays a nice game of hide- 
and-seek, and then there are the little 
boys and big ones who go a fishing 
“in the good old Summertime.” When 
I call to memory those strings of 
Perch and Brook Trout I used to bring 
home I feel young again. But sup- 
posing there had been no Worms? 
And again, the Worms furnish an 
abundant supply of food to the Birds, 
particularly the Robins. 

I never worry about Worms. When 
I think there are too many I go out at 
night hunting them, taking a can with 
a handful of salt in the bottom to re- 
ceive the worms as picked. 





Seasonable Work for May 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


BOUT the middle of the month all 
kinds of bedding plants are set 
out. 

Dahlia tubers are planted and the 
hotbeds can be replanted with Cucum- 
bers and Melons. 

Mushrooms can also be grown if 
spawn is planted in the lining of the 
hotbed, as illustrated. The Mush- 
rooms will grow under the Cucumber 
leaves during the Summer. Mush- 
room spawn is also planted with the 
Potatoes if fresh manure is used in 
the drills. By doing this a crop of 
Mushrooms will be secured in the Fall 
after first rains. 

A few seeds of Schizanthus sown 
now, will flower in the greenhouse in 


late Summer, or can be used as pot 
plants for the house. 

Azalea cuttings taken after the new 
wood is half-ripened will root in a pot 
of sandy soil, or peat, in coldframe or 
window garden. 

Begonia cuttings, and leaves also, 
root readily in water at this time. 

New lawns sown last month will re- 
quire cutting. This should be done 
with a very sharp scythe or the knives 
of the mowing machine should be set 
very high, not to tear up the seedlings. 

All kinds of Vegetables are sown 
and planted now, and Wallflowers, 
Polyanthus, Forget-me-nots, and other 
spring bedding plants are sown for 
next year’s flowering. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 


“TI would not enter on my list of friends, 
Mii 2 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Sleep,—The Great Restorer 


STATEMENT by the Health Commissioner of 
A Milwaukee, Wis., gives us some pertinent facts 
and offers some useful suggestions. 

He says that although some great men may get 
along with only four or five hours of sleep each day, 
that these are exceptional cases, and the example is 
not a good argument in favor of less sleep for the 
average person. 

He says that the amount of sleep actually needed 
depends on the individual but that the average person 
needs eight hours each night. 

He says that the human body accumulates poison- 
ous wastes during its waking hours, lowering its 
vitality, and that sleep is necessary to restore this 
vitality, as the waste products are eliminated more 
rapidly than they are produced, during sleep. 

He says that the body needs more sleep during 
the Winter than in Summer because there is less 
sunshine, less outdoor air, and less exercise, all 
of which serve to eliminate the poisonous waste 
products. 

He says that many cases of tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, and nervous exhaustion, are caused by the 
keeping of late hours and loss of sleep, as no one can 
work all day, stay up until midnight or later, and be 
at work early the next morning, without becoming 
an easy victim of disease. 


HIS Health Commissioner knows his subject, there 

is no doubt about that, and he knows also that 
while we need more sleep in Winter than in Summer 
we may actually get less because of social and enter- 
tainment activities which are at their height during 
Winter. 

This is not the first time I have called attention 
to the necessity of sleep as a restorer of vitality and 
a maintainer of health, but it will bear repeating. 

Some people get along with four or five hours of 
sleep each night, but if we knew all the facts, it will 
be found that these are people who are advanced in 
years and therefore require comparatively little sleep. 
The Editor having passed his three score years, gets 
along nicely with five or six hours sleep, but having 
less endurance than in earlier life, more rest is de- 
manded. Sometimes this rest is not forthcoming and 
then Nature offers her just rebuke. 

It may be that at some future time the human 
animal will be able to set the laws of Nature at 
naught, but for the present any person who thinks 
he or she is smart enough to get along on less sleep 
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than actually required, is only deluding himself or 
herself. It does not take Nature long to make these 
facts known. 

My friend, the Health Commissioner of Milwau- 
kee stated some facts that I really did not as fully 
understand before I read his wisdom. Just read 
over what is said above again and you will under- 
stand why sleep is absolutely necessary. During sleep 
the consumption of vitality is small and thus Nature 
can restore the strength and vitality through the 
various processes of our organism. It is almost a 
mechanical question, if considered in that way,—just 
a question of eliminating poisons which result from 
the vital processes. 

No person can do without a certain amount of 
sleep each night and many people are adversely af- 
fected mentally and physically by failure to get it. 

Think it over, friends, and apply the wisdom of 
our Health Commissioner friend to your own case. 


MADISON COOPER 





Wealth Should Not Enslave 


THE so-called prosperity of these great United 

States of America, with the accumulation of 
wealth which has resulted, are not altogether desir- 
able in some ways. It is a fact that “wealth en- 
slaves society.” The tremendous race for wealth and 
position is degrading to most people. Few are able 
to stand prosperity. 

If there is any doubt about the above statements, 
just look about you for evidence. Start with yourself, 
for instance. It is safe to say that nine people out 
of ten, and in all sections of the country and in all 
“walks of life,” are adversely influenced by an ac- 
cumulation of this world’s goods. This is especially 
true of the younger elements of society. The person 
who is really worthwhile, when he gets past middle 
age, is likely to forget the advantage, if there is any 
advantage, in the possession of wealth. When he gets 
toward the shady side of life, he knows that wealth 
brings little that is worthwhile, and he generally also 
knows that he has wasted a vast amount of time and 
effort in chasing something which has little value to 
him here on earth, and in a life to come, 

Most people make the acquisition of position and 
power their chief aim in life. And the satisfaction 
which comes with possession is their greatest appar- 
ent happiness. As before stated, if they are of the 
really sensible kind, they see their grave mistake 
when past middle age, and when it is too late. But 
even those past middle age may correct their habits 
of life and their general outlook on life. And when 
they do this, they are acquiring the true religion 
which I have been trying to teach through THE 
FLOWER GROWER these many months. Without a 
broad outlook and a desire for the acquisition of 
spiritual qualities, we get nowhere. The man or 
woman who has wasted his or her life in the pursuit 
of wealth and so-called position should be pitied and 
not condemned. They have simply lost a golden op- 
portunity for the acquirement of experiences which 
would lead them to the path of true progress. 

It is not often that I look at things through glasses 
other than those tinged with roseate hues, but 
occasionally I do get off the track (as above) and tell 
about the sordid side of life. But, friends, we might 
as well see things as they are and not try to over- 
look all the mistakes that are made in the world. The 
Balanced Viewpoint demands it! 

MADISON COOPER 
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More Windbreaks Should be Used 


N THE East we know little about\Windbreaks. In 
the West, (that is in certain parts of the West,) 


they would hardly think of living without them. A 


Windbreak means much more than the casual reader 
may imply. 

And Brother Brand in his article, “Peonies for 
Decoration Day,” in the Peony Department of this 
issue tells but one of the uses of Windbreaks. In the 
Queries and Answer Department I have attempted to 
answer a question which calls for Windbreaks to 
protect a garden on a lake shore in Wisconsin, and 
these two articles touch on two phases of the Wind- 
break idea. 

On the prairies of our Western States, life would 
be almost intolerable without Windbreaks. Here the 
prairie stretches for miles and miles without an 
obstruction and air currents of Nature, (which we 
call the wind,) sweeps over them rather ferociously 
at times. 

Establishing a home on the prairie means the 
prompt setting of a Windbreak to protect same, and 
a Windbreak is not simply a hedge around the house 
and garden but it generally encloses several acres or 
more of land, containing the house, the farm build- 
ings and possibly space also for some special: or 
early crops. 

It is not my purpose in this article to tell what 
plantings or trees should be used, as this is a large 
subject in itself; but rather to suggest that there are 
possibilities in the use of the Windbreak, not merely 
in the West where the wind sweeps unobstructed for 
many miles, but in the East where we get tremendous 
windstorms even though we think we are protected 
by the trees and by the hills. As a matter of fact 
there are some places in the hills where the natural 
contour of the land increases the wind velocity. In 
such cases the proper planting of a Windbreak would 
give not only comfort and satisfaction to the home 
owner, but incidentally it would serve as a protection 
for growing things and increase the earliness of the 
crops. Brother Brand has found it possible to bring 
Peonies into bloom for Decoration Day by the use of 
a Windbreak and it shows that much earlier crops, 
of almost any kind, can be produced in this way. 


While it is well known that a south slope is earlier. 


than a north slope, it is not so well understood that 
level ground protected on the North and West by a 
Windbreak may be still earlier than a south slope. 


Now, will not some of our friends in the West 
who have had experience with the planting of Wind- 
breaks tell just how it is done, and give us some im- 
proved methods and tell us what plants or trees they 
have found most effective and serviceable for this 
purpose? 

MADISON COOPER 





A Sense of Humor 


‘THE Glad Philosopher devotes his column this 
month largely to a discussion of the human sense 
of humor. This discussion is timely and important, 
and while many people do not appreciate the neces- 
sity of jokes, it is a fact that 
“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Elbert Hubbard, eminent writer and lecturer, 
coined the motto, “Don’t take yourself too damn 
serious”; which is not very good grammar, neither is 
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it refined literature, but the advice is exceedingly 
good and should be heeded. 

If we attempt to analyze this subject too closely 
we may get into deep water where we cannot navi- 
gate, but we may easily draw the sensible conclusion 
that the HARD side of life is with us all, more or 
less, and that we need an antidote. Without a real 
sense of humor we do not acquire that “Balanced 
Viewpoint” of which I have been so fond of telling 
these many months. In short, no person should look 
on the serious side of life to the exclusion of the funny 
and humorous side. If one takes himself too se- 
riously, he is surely a joke to the people who really 
live a full life, and besides, the man who takes himself 
too seriously makes slow progress. He makes “moun- 
tains out of mole hills,” and the living of an unbal- 
anced life dwarfs his personality and education. 

And the Editor will take this opportunity of say- 
ing that although readers of this magazine may have 
figured him out to be a rather serious sort of a chap, 
he is really one of those who “never grew up,” and 
even though I say it myself I am younger in my mind, 
in many ways, than I was at half my present age. 


And a good friend has just written me there is 
something about my writings in THE FLOWER 
GROWER that does not hit the spot,—they lack opti- 
mism, or words to that effect.. This is an accusation 
of being too serious, and in the future I am really 
going to try to throw in a joke now and then. 


So friends, if you note some improvement in the 
humorous side of THE FLOWER GROWER from now on, 
you will have some inkling of the reason why, from 
what I have said above. 


Right here I want to make a plea for the sunshiny 
side of life. All my friends know that I stand for 
Balanced Activities. This means exactly what it says, 
and everything that looks reasonable to me “is grist 
for my mill.” And I don’t mind funny stories, funny 
plays, or the black crows on the radio, even though 
some of the jokes are a bit far-fetched or impossible. 


Here is another angle of this subject: While life 
is a serious business, in a way, we must offset its 
worst and most trying features by employing a proper 
sense of humor in the right place, and the man who 
can see the sunny side of life, gets far more out of it 
than the serious chap who sees only the hard side; 
and when our accounts are adjusted when we pass 
hence, ‘it is altogether probable that the man who 
really gets the most out of life on earth, will have the 
biggest balance on the credit side. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Dogwood Across the Valley 


Acancs the valley on the hilly slope stands this queen 
of the species,—Cornus Florida, the White-blooming 
Dogwood. It is much older than its kin over on the creek- 
side, with reddish-brown blossoms. They lure and beckon 
across the valley, and so I go as I have every year. I 
pass the Tulip Tree; the characteristic leaves are develop- 
ing, there is still some of his winter fruit, a pointed cone 
clinging to the twigs, and his exquisite flowers are yet in 
slumber land; by and by they will awaken. The hilly slope 
is covered with the plantain-leaved little Everlasting, the 
earliest of the species. Clumps of Violets and Dandelions 
lift their bright heads on either side of the path, which 
leads through the lower fields and across to the barbed- 
wire fence. On hands and knees I creep forward under 
the wire which separates the pasture-land from the woody 
part, where the charmer stands. The path is overgrown 
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with brambles, and thickets high and low, dainty Blood- 
roots, and Violets again, light-blue in color, with heart- 
shaped leaves, nestle under the low Dogwood branches. 

The tree,—this White-flowering Dogwood, is a beautiful 
picture on the hillside; the lovely blossoms exhale serenity 
and peace, a holiday mood enfolds the whole growing 
world around, and I am glad I have come. 


On my way back I stop a moment with the Honey 
Locust tree. This handsome pod-bearing individual has 
two of his small offspring beside him and a friendly 
Honeysuckle rambles all over the youngsters; their thorns 
are not as large as the clusters on the parent’s trunk, but 
sharp nevertheless. I take the woodland path now, past 
fragrant Spice-bushes where tiny pretty Spring Beauties 
cover the moist, shady ground, dainty Golden Fawn Lilies 
grow beside a clump of Ferns, and over on the creek bank 
I find a young Willow which lost his foothold and tumbled 
in the water, but his Catkins don’t seem to mind. 

I am on home ground, but my stockings are torn, my 
dress has a rent, my hair is full of little sticks and seeds; 
but curiously enough it matters not; the holiday mood 
still persists; it is Springtime,—blossomtime,—a world 
wrapped in wondrous beauty. 


FRIEDERIKE WERNER, (Penna.) 





What Constitutes a Flower Garden? 


ON A VACANT lot in the city is a garden between two 
residences. It is about fifty feet square, and has a 
continuous walk thirty inches wide that rambles some- 
what irregularly between the beds on the four sides and 
the five within them. 

One side has Shrubs, Peonies and other Perennials; the 
side opposite has a large Broad-leaf Evergreen and Lilacs 
in the middle, flanked by a tall, slim Silver Cypress behind, 
and low Shrubs and Perennials at either end. At the rear, 
the garden has a six-foot trellis covered with contrasting 
Vines; a Chinese Elm at one end, a Weeping Willow at the 
other. A little in front is a tall triangular pergola covered 
with three kinds of Climbing Roses, with a very tall slim 
sentinel Fir at each side, and forward of it low Evergreens 
of contrasting forms and shades of green, interspersed 
with Regal Lilies and silver Artemisia. 

Across the path in front of these, a large oval bed 
extending almost from side to side, has about eight hun- 
dred tall Tulips, an Arizona Sawtooth Yucca breaking the 
center, and two clumps of Ornamental Grasses relieving 
the ends. In front of this, again, are two beds right and 
left of the path; Perennial Phlox partly overhung by 
Shrubbery on one side, and Perennial Baby’s Breath, 
Dalea and Violets sheltered by Altheas on the other. Then 
the front cross-walk with a line of alternating Yuccas and 
Bearded Iris between that and the lawn, a single line of 
fifty Tulips in the edge of the grass from side to side. 
The lawn is fifty feet square and has four large Maples 
in two rows, nearly quartering the lawn. 


A sheared Privet Hedge along the drive to the garage 
encloses this garden on one side, and a stuccoed brick wall 
four feet high bounds the opposite side along the neigh- 
bor’s drive, and is gay with Boston Ivy changing with the 
seasons. 

Some of the Shrubs are informal and bushy, erect or 
drooping, placed for perspective in contrasting forms and 
shades; others are sheared to conventional forms and ar- 
rangement. A few low Annuals are here and there, and 
with Perennials chosen for size, color and seasonal bloom- 
ing, afford a gleam of brightness through the Shrubbery 
the whole season. 

Aside from the great bed of Tulips, intended to mo- 
nopolize the whole aspect in Spring before the rest of the 
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Street 
garden is in full dress, the various Flowers are not num- 
erous; but the foliage bed following the Tulips, and the 
contrasting natures of the Shrubs, never fail to please the 
endless stream of traffic. 

This garden has been front-paged by photograph in 
the daily paper, and by many has been called the finest 
flower garden of the thousands in the city,—many of 
them much larger and far more expensive,—and yet the 
beauty is almost wholly due to the Shrubs. 


GEO. W. BORDEN, (Okla.) 











“Balanced Viewpoint” and the Birds 


HILE this simple-minded Editor “holds no brief” 

for the Starling, it seems to me this Bird is being 
persecuted by people who do not understand their 
subject. Miss Thomas in her Utica Garden Club De- 
partment has something to say about this matter 
which is real evidence so far as it goes, and she ex- 
presses a very reasonable attitude toward the Star- 
ling as representing her own experience, (much the 
same as my own), in favor of these Birds. It is pos- 
sible that in some locations they make a nuisance of 
themselves. If they do, they should be exterminated, 
and that is all we need say about it. 

Incidentally, while the Starling is being accused 
of robbing Birds’ nests and killing our Song Birds, 
etc., etc., the Cat which has ordinarily come in for 
condemnation, is getting a little rest. After the 
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Starling there will probably be something else to 
worry the nervous Bird-lovers. 

Some people apparently can see nothing but the 
hard and disagreeable side of life. They seem to 
spend their time looking for insects pests, bird 
enemies and various troubles, which we will all admit 
are plentiful enough, but why not overlook some of 
these things, look on the bright side, and adopt the 
true Balanced Viewpoint. If the Starlings make 
trouble shoot them just the same as you would shoot 
the Snowy Owl or Crow if he kills your favorite Birds, 
but why go into all sorts of mental gymnastics and 
vituperative language, over so simple a matter? Why 
not regard it as a matter of business and duty if you 
are obliged to exterminate the Starling or any other 
pest, and then promptly forget it? Why let your 
mind dwell on these disagreeable things when there 
are so many interesting things to take your attention? 

I might make some rather sarcastic remarks about 
some of the people who would class themselves as 
“Bird-lovers,” but I will content myself with the 
above statements and again reiterate and suggest 
that the Balanced Viewpoint, rightly applied, will be 
really helpful. 

MADISON COOPER 





Flowers for the Sick-abed 


Oe there was a man who lay sick a long time in the 
hospital, surrounded by so many pots and vases of 
hot-house Flowers sent by kind friends that he felt he 
had more than his share and sent some of them to a flower- 
less ward. This man was a flower grower himself, and 
what is more, a Nature lover, so that as the weeks dragged 
on, he enjoyed the Potted Plants and the lovely Roses that 
sometimes lasted only a day in the appalling heat of the 
hospital. Yet he felt concern for other Flowers he could 
not see. How were the Wild Flowers coming along out- 
doors, with the season so late and the snowflakes coming 
down past his window? 

And then one day a friend came in from the country, 
bringing pink Crabapple blossoms, in a pale blue basket. 
The man’s eyes lighted with pleasure as never before. 
He sniffed the fresh odor of the blossoms and asked that 
they be placed before a mirror where their beauty might 
be doubled. They meant Spring to him as no forced 
Flower could. 

All of which goes to show that the thoughtful person 
bearing gifts considers the tastes of the sick, if they are 
known. It may make a great deal of difference in the 
pleasure one gives if one can remember a preference or 
at least avoid an aversion. There are persons to whom 
Lilies are depressing and funereal; who cannot endure 
the smell of Marigolds; or who have some other strong 
dislike. 

While a solid mass of some color is usually the most 
beautiful in home decoration, in a sick room it may clash 
with other Flowers or with some decoration in the room, 
and we are learning something of the effect of colors on 
strong, well persons. So when cut Flowers are sent, the 
bouquet of variety in colors is by all means the best, be- 
cause of the interest it holds for the invalid. These colors 
had best be all of one variety of Flower, else they may 
result in a discordant hodge-podge of unrelated blossoms 
that may be poorly arranged by the busy nurse in charge. 

Always tie a card to the offering; for the sick person 
may be very popular and receive so many flowers that he 
becomes confused as to whom thanks are due. He has 
a great deal of time on his hands to lie and puzzle over 
this matter and too much puzzling is fatiguing. 

A certain motherly friend who conscientiously visits all 
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the sick has solved the vase problem. She saves all the 
glass containers which come into the house and when she 
has a worthwhile collection she paints them with enamels, 
most often an inconspicuous black. Then whenever she 
has Flowers to send she selects a decorated pickle bottle 
or a glass jar of appropriate shape. Thus the Flowers 
keep fresh on the way, and no one is put in a flurry, look- 
ing for another vase. 

Flowers for sick children are more or less cheering, 
too, but children are usually not so appreciative of Flowers 
as grown-ups are. It was a child herself who took another 
child a bunch of long-stemmed Clover blossoms. “Those 
aren’t very pretty, dear,” we said as she started forth. 
“Oh, no, but they aren’t just to look at. We'll have lots 
of fun making Clover chains,” and so they did, the sick 
and the well, stringing them all about the room. It comes 
down to just that—imagination and thoughtfulness turn 
a duty into a pleasure and make a really personal touch. 


GYPSY JOHNSTON 





Cat Travels Home 100 Miles 


N ASSOCIATED press dispatch from Superior, 
Wis., under date of August 29, 1929, is as follows: 

More than a year ago “Tippy,” then a year old 
Cat, was taken by Mrs. Christianson to her mother at 
Rice Lake, Wis., 100 miles away. 

Two months ago word was received from Rice 
Lake that the Cat had disappeared. 

Yesterday there was a scratching on the door of 
the Christianson home here. There stood “Tippy,” 
thin and travel-worn. 


While Cats have a stronger homing instinct than 
Dogs they have not the ability to find their master 
over long distances, and therefore this episode is 
perhaps the more interesting. Cats attach them- 
selves to places and Dogs attach themselves to per- 
sons, although this is not always true of individuals. 
The Cat told about above was doubtless returning to 
his home and not to his mistress. 

But how do Animals find their way over long dis- 
tances with nothing but the so-called sense of instinct 
to guide them? And is there a human being of your 
acquaintance who could do the same? Humans 
get lost irretrievably, and in a great majority of 
cases have no instinct to give them sense of direction. 

This faculty can be attributed only to the so-called 
subconscious mind and even that is a rather intangible 
thing which we can talk about, but really not fully 
understand. It is, however, comprehensible that the 
subconscious mind can tell us what to do in an emer- 
gency, or in time of danger, when our sense of rea- 
soning, so-called, is altogether helpless. If we step 
into the realm of speculation we may find that the 
subconscious mind, as I have pointed out before, is 
the result of many generations (not to say many 
centuries) of time, building up in the species a com- 
munity fund of experiences which are available to 
individuals of the species, during times of stress or 
emergency. Animals and Birds use this faculty as 
they have comparatively little reasoning power, (as 
we understand reasoning power) ; whereas Man with 
his superior mentality allows his mental processes to 
dominate his subconscious faculties; hence his sub- 
conscious mind is of little assistance. 


Pure theory, you say, friends; but just give the 
matter a little thought and perhaps you can make 
progress with it after a time. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Nature Songs for Children 


The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











OVER IN THE MEADOW 


Over in the meadow, 
In the sand, in the sun, 
Lived an old mother-toad 
And her little toadie one. 
*‘Wink!” said the mother ; 
“I wink,” said the one: 
So he winked and she blinked 
In the sand, in the sun. 


Over in the meadow, 
Where the stream runs blue, 
Lived an old mother-fish 
And her little fishes two. 
“Swim!” said the mother ; 
“We swim,” said the two: 
So they swam and they leaped 
Where the stream runs blue. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a hole in a tree, 
Lived a mother-bluebird 
And her little birdies three. 
“Sing!”’ said the mother; 
“We sing,” saia the three: 
So they sang and were glad 
In the hole in the tree. 


Over in the meadow, 
In the reeds by the shore, 
Lived a mother-muskrat, 
And her little ratties four. 
“Dive!’’ said the mother; 
“We dive,” said the four: 
So they dived and they burrowed 
In the reeds by the shore. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a snug beehive, 
Lived a mother honey-bee 
And her little honies five. 
“Buzz!’’ said the mother; 
“We buzz,” said the five: 
So they buzzed and they hummed 
In the snug beehive. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a nest built of sticks, 
Lived a lack mother-crow 
And her little crows six. 
“Caw!” said the mother ; 
“We caw,” said the six: 
So they cawed and they called 
In their nest built of sticks. 


Over in the meadow, 
Where the grass is so even, 
Lived a gay mother-cricket 
And her little crickets seven. 
“Chirp!” said the mother ; 
“We chirp,” said the seven: 
So they chirped cheery notes 
In the grass soft and even. 


Over in the meadow, 
By the old mossy gate, 
Lived a brown mother-lizard 
And her little lizards eight. 
“Bask!’’ said the mother ; 
‘“‘We bask,” said the eight: 
So they basked in the sun 
On the old mossy gate. 


Over in the meadow, 
Where the clear pools shine, 
Lived a green mother-frog 
And her little froggies nine. 
“Croak!”’ said the mother ; 
“We croak,” said the nine: 
So they croaked and they splashed 
Where the clear pools shine. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a sly little den, 
Lived a gray mother-spider 
And her little spiders ten. 
“Spin!” said the mother ; 
‘“‘We spin,” said the ten: 
So they spun lace webs 
In their sly little den. 


Over in the meadow, 

In the soft summer even, 
Lived a mother-firefly 

And her little flies eleven. 
“Shine!” said the mother ; 

“‘We shine,” said the eleven: 
So they shone like the stars 

In the soft summer even. 


Over in the meadow, 
Where the men dig and delve, 
Lived a wise mother-ant 
And her little anties twelve. 
“Toil!” said the mother ; 
‘“‘We toil,” said the twelve: 
So they toiled, and were wise, 
Where the men dig and delve. 


Outve A. WADSworRTH 


From The Children’s Book of Poetry—CoaTEs 








Religion vs. Sanctimoniousness 


"THE time is rapidly passing when the sanctimonious 

passes for the truly spiritual. The present time 
demands action and results. The new generation 
demands saints that are really alive and doing some- 
thing worthwhile and not resigned to the hopelessness 
and the helplessness which comes of a lack of the 
true faith. People who carry sorrow and sadness 
surely lack true religious faith, and what people need 
is conversion to the philosophy of the worthwhile- 
ness of life and living. The present generation will 
not respect saints who cannot create positive values 
and show results. 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.” 


As this simple-minded Editor has pointed out 
from time to time, there is nothing more importazt 
in life than really living. A mere existence without 
thought as to the future, without attenticn to a true 
education of self, and the gaining of worthwhile 
experiences, is an opportunity unimproved. Modern 
life will not tolerate sanctimoniousness and a religion 
of idleness and inaction. Unless religions can show 
that they are leading somewhere, they must neces- 
sarily fail. No longer does the coming generation 
accept religion at face value. They want to know 
what is behind it and what it represents in true 
progress. 

MADISON COOPER 


OVETED mostly by the author of these lines that find 
their way into print each month through the kindly 
consideration of Edtior Cooper, is the ability to occasion- 
ally write a Musing that is A-Musing! However, as 
Shakespeare says: 
“A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it.” 


“The ideal sedative is a sense of humor,” says William 
Feather, in his daily feature, “A Business Man’s Philos- 
ophy,” in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. “Civilization 
will be saved,” he says, “if it is saved at all, not by 
democracy, not by idealism, not by the League of Nations, 
but by a sense of humor.” 

Mr. Feather believes that if our schools can cultivate 
this sense of humor and produce for the nation a new 
generation with a keen sense of the ridiculous, a lot of 
useless institutions will crumble away within the next 
fifty years. 


What awful tragedies could have been averted if those 
who precipitated them could have been endowed with 
enough sense of humor to restrain their natural pugnacity. 
Could you imagine this or any other country being plunged 
into war with another nation, with Will Rogers as Secre- 
tary of State? 


Bruce Barton believes that the power of laughter, 
which is reserved exclusively for the human race, is prob- 
ably the principal mark of man’s superiority over the 
beasts of the field. 

“In the middle of every day’s session of Congress,” 
says Mr. Barton, “the Speaker should thump with his 
gavel and announce”: 

“This House will now recess for five minutes of funny 
stories, in order that the members may not endanger the 
prosperity of the nation by taking themselves too seri- 
ously.” 


Successful politicians know that the strongest weapon 
with which to successfully combat an unjust measure or 
defeat an opponent is humorous satire. An editor of my 
acquaintance who wielded a powerful influence in the 
politics of his country attributed his success to his prac- 
tice of bombarding the enemy good-humoredly with the 
sharpened shafts of carefully camouflaged ridicule. 

Abraham Lincoln, crowned by public opinion as our 
greatest president, is accreditec with having also the great- 
est sense of humor. Once when Lincoln justly directed his 
power of humorous satire mercilessly against one Shields, 
a red-headed little Irishman who was at the time Auditor 
of the State of Illinois, it so incensed the latter that he 
challenged Lincoln to a duel. Again Lincoln’s sense of 
humor came to the fore and prompted him as the chal- 
lenged party to name as weapons “broadswords of the 
largest size.” The utter ridiculousness of the situation, 
that of a little midget having to wield such a ponderous 
weapon in a combat with a husky backwoodsman of six 
feet, four inches, saved the day and possibly Lincoln’s life. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





The Nature Songs for Children’s Department which 
was suggested last month is already a reality and it looks 
as though this Department could easily take the place of 
the Old Songs which will only have an occasional repre- 
sentation from now on. 
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Nature Studies and Notes 





Various Kinds of Syrup 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


MONG the many kinds of Syrups 
that the family has to choose 
from to-day, there is a common 

kind known as Sorghum which is very 
popular. It is so named from the 
plant from which it is made. Sorghum 
belongs to a genus of Grasses to which 
also belongs Johnson Grass, Broom 


There is also another product known 
as Glucose, which is the principal in- 
gredient for many brands of Syrup. 
In a crystallized state, it may often 
be seen on raisins, figs, etc. 

Of the product known as Corn 
Syrup, Starch Syrup, and by many 
other names, the chief ingredient 





Bie. 





Sugar Cane in bloom 


Corn, Kaffir Corn, and some other 
well-known Grasses. Syrup from 
Sorghum is made in the same manner 
that sugar is made until it reaches 
the boiling stage. The stalks are 
stripped of the leaves, the heads re- 
moved, and the juice is squeezed out 
by a set of rollers. The juice is 
boiled in open pans during which time 
the impurities are skimmed off before 
it is emptied into barrels or tin cans. 

The Syrup that is offered the con- 
sumer under the name of Molasses 
is made from Sugar Cane, and is 
simply the uncrystallized part of 
sugar. Molasses is usually of a dark 
color, while Sorghum may have a num- 
ber of shades, which are largely de- 
termined by the variety of Sorghum 
grown, and the color of the soil on 
which it grows. The color of the land 
often imparts a certain tint to the 
color of the finished Syrup. 


is Glucose made of Corn. There is 
an erroneous notion abroad in the 
land that Corn Syrup is made from the 
stalks of Corn much in the same man- 
ner as Sorghum and Sugar are made. 
But Corn Syrup is made from the 
grains of Corn. In making Glucose, 
the grains of Corn are first softened 
for a few days in water, and then 
given another treatment which causes 
the germs to float. The germs are 
then skimmed off and that part of the 
grains left is ground finely and puri- 
fied. This starch is converted into 
Glucose simply by mixing a large 
quantity of water with it, and then by 
the use of hydrochloric acid, requir- 
ing anywhere from ten to thirty 
minutes to convert it into a Syrupy 
Glucose or Starch Sugar. Glucose is 
not unwholesome, as people sometimes 
suppose, but it is not as sweet as 
Syrup made from Cane. 





When a Spider is Not Bold 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


and her web is in first class 

condition. But one of my Porch 
Spiders seemed to have little courage 
in the daytime, for one morning at ten 
o’clock, I placed a large athletic Grass- 
hopper in the network of webs in front 
of her cranny. This caused her to 


A SPIDER is bold when hungry 


shuffle about excitedly as if fearful of 
his mission. When the Grasshopper 
stalked directly up to her, she took 
fright, leaped to the ground four feet 
below, holding on to a web that she 
spun as she dropped through space, 
sometimes swinging like a ball dang- 
ling at the end of a string. When 
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she struck the ground, she drew her 
legs tightly over her body and feigned 
death. She was as lifeless looking 
as a clod of dirt. Soon the Grass- 
hopper leaped to the ground, and then 
he walked directly on the Spider. 
She never as much twitched a limb. 
For four minutes the Grasshopper 
shambled his rough legs over her 
body, but she remained as lifeless as 
if she were a lump of clay. After the 
Grasshopper was gone, the Spider lay 
motionless for half an hour in the 
hot sunshine. A Spider places a high 
valuation on her life, else she would 
not endure torture like this one did 
without making some effort to escape. 
When she was sure that the Grass- 
hopper had gone, she ascended the 
web, and re-occupied the tiny crevice 
where she had spent many sunny sum- 
mer days. 

She employed the instinctive rea- 
soning necessary in making her escape 
as she employs in capturing her prey. 
When an Insect fails to kick about 
on becoming entangled in her webs, 
she assumes that it is an inedible 
object, and where is the Spider who 
ever becomes so hungry that she cares 
to devour stale food? 

This large Spider built her web 
regularly beneath the back porch, 
which is open, and the front is eight 
feet in front of the door that leads to 
the basement. She seemed very con- 
siderate of our welfare, for she left 
one side absolutely free of webs and 
anchorings, using engineering ability 
by employing the grass blades six 
feet below to hold her large web taut. 
This gave us ingress and egress to 
the basement day or night without 
disturbing her snare, or the annoying 
webs disturbing us. Had we not been 
going in and out daily, she doubtless 
would have utilized the brick pillar at 
the side for bracing her snare in- 
stead of the grassblades below it. 





Random Notes from Nature 


False Dandelion (Sitilias carolini- 
ana) is a very handsome Wild Flower 
attaining a height of from one to 
three feet. 


Shrubby St. Johnswort (Hypericum 
densiflorum) that thrives along creek 
banks, is a wild shrub well worthy of 
cultivation, or transplanting to such 
situations. 


The bitter substance found in the 
Dogwood tree known as Cornin is one 
of the best substitutes for quinine. 


The white color of milk is due to the 
calcium caseinate, one form of lime, 
while the opacity is due in part to 
the same substance and a part to fat. 


When a Spider comes into your 
house and spins a web up in a corner 
of the ceiling, do not get angry with 
her, for Nature has sent her there to 
establish a check on the Clothes Moth 
which if left undisturbed would de- 
stroy many dollars’ worth of woolen 
and other clothing. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


POOL 





Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who, from her green lap, throws 
The yellow Cowslip, and the pale Primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May, that doest inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 
—MILTON 


HE Hawthorn is the flower as- 
"T signed to May; and the birth stone, 

the emerald. Mars is claimed to be 
the planet of the Hawthorn, although 
people born in May are supposed to be 
greatly under the influence of Venus. 
There are different species of Hawthorn, 
some having white, and some pink, etc., 
flowers. They have been more fully de- 
scribed in a previous issue under Cran- 
berry tree, Black Haw, Viburnum, ete. 


Achillea, Ageratum, Yarrow, Milfoil, 
and Sneezewort are plants suitable for 
dry sunny places, cultivated in gardens 
as well as growing wild in others, and 
blooms freely during the Summer. 
Ageratum is sometimes called Floss 
flower, with its clusters of feathery blos- 
soms. Yarrow was once a favorite to 
be used in love-charms. Love-sick girls 
were told to pluck some Yarrow from 
the grave of some young man and re- 
peat: 
“Yarrow, 


sweet Yarrow, the first that I have 


found ; 
In the name of Jesus Christ I pluck it from the 
ground. 
As Jesus loved sweet Mary and took her for 
His dear, 
So in a dream this night I hope my true love 
will appear.” : 
Milfoil appears to be a general stimu- 
lant, promoting appetite, aiding digestion 
in atonic gastric disorders. Since an- 
cient times it. has been celebrated as a 
cure externally for hemorrhoids, as a 


gargle for sore throat, etc. 


“The Night has a thousand eyes, 

The Day but one; 

Yet the light of the whole world dies 
With the setting Sun.” 


Sacred figures or statues seated on an 
open Lotus are to be seen everywhere in 


the Orient. This is symbolical, since 
we all were born from the Waters of 
Life, and like the Lotus, came up 


through the slime and mud on our up- 
ward journey. The very first plants 
lived in water, some of them having fine 
thread-like extensions known as cilia 
which enabled them to “swim like a 
fish.” Later when it came for them to 
emerge from the water to land, Nature 
knowing they would have great need of 
water on the dry land, provided them 
with a wonderful system to enable them 
to not only absorb moisture but store it 
away for future use. 

“Let thy Soul lend its ear to every cry of pain, 
like as the Lotus bares its heart to drink the 


morning sun. 
—Voice of the Silence 


Wherever the Moon Plant or Honesty 
grows, it is said the cultivator of the 
garden is noted for his honesty. 


Snapdragon—Antirrhinum. Sometimes 
called Butter and Eggs, Calf’s Snout, 
Toadflax, ete. The flowers contain color- 
ing matter, mucilage and sugar. Used 
in Germany for jaundice, dropsy and 
skin diseases, also an ointment for hem- 


orrhoids. It is supposed to have super- 
natural powers, one being power to dispel 
charms that have been put upon one. 


“To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. For his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 

—BRYANT 


Mourning Bride or Scabiosa means 
“Unfortunate attachment.” Mercury is 
its planet. Its medical virtues were sup- 
posed to be useful in the treatment of 
scabies, hence its name; as well as other 
troubles of similar nature. 


Do Animals and Birds know the time 
of day? Experiments have been made 
to find out why it is different creatures 
assemble at regular times to eat. Some 
point out it is instinct, or habit. Dogs 
seem to -know when their masters or 
mistress are due to arrive home. A 
story is told of a Dog who went daily for 
the mail, but could not be induced by 
any means to go forth on his errand 
Sundays. A German scientist is alleged 
to have stated that Ants were able to 
talk over the telephone. The report 
stated he secured a. male and female Ant, 
a pair of lovers in fact, and put them at 
opposite ends of a telephone five miles 
distant. The male Ant was placed near 
the telephone while five miles off the 
lady Ant was allowed to run around as 
she wished. When the call of the wild, 
I mean the male, came through, she an- 
swered at once, and whatever was her 
message, it appeared the gentleman Ant 
became so excited that he tried to walk 
right into the receiver, quite naturally 
thinking his girl friend was inside the 
instrument somewhere. Now don’t get 
mad, but remember that Darwin declared 
that the Ant’s brain was perhaps more 
wonderful than that of a man. Still 
even a weak-minded human male often 
becomes excited over a telephone con- 
versation. 


The Pitcher Plant or Sarracenia, some- 
times called Side-saddle plant, Water 
Cup, Huntsman’s Cup, etc., is among 
the Wild Flowers that are becoming 
rare. There are different species, and 
two of them were believed to possess 
stimulant and tonic virtues in the treat- 
ment of dyspepsia. Also another was 
once alleged a remedy for smallpox 
which has, however, been denied later. 
Insects are trapped in the Pitcher Plant 
as they are in Venus’ Flytrap. This is 
supposed to be good to rid a place of 
flies, though nobody has stated just what 
the capacity of one plant is for devour- 
ing a number of flies. There must be 
a limit. It is said it seems to know or 
have a choice of insects, rejecting an 
unpalatable or a puny one. And it can- 
not be fooled by placing a tiny pebble 
or other foreign substances within its 
grasp. The thing must be alive. An 
account of an experiment tells about 
fastening a fly near a Sundew, or 
Drosera, relative to the Flytrap, and 
before long the plant actually turned to- 
wards the insect. The juice of Sundew 
contains, besides other things, a red col- 
oring matter. Two species have been 
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found useful in medicine, and once en- 


joyed a reputation in Europe as a 
remedy for bronchitis and asthma, while 
externally the juice was used for warts. 
More recently it has fallen into disuse. 


“TI feel a newer life in every gale; 
The winds, that fan the flowers, 
And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours,— 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May.”’ 


Prepare several drinking places for 
the Birds. They are not critical whether 
the drinking and bath fountains are 
ornate. Water and plenty of it is the 
important thing. It appears too, oddly 
enough that some varieties are pleased to 
find different colored strings hung 
around in the branches with which to 
use as building material. That narrow 
strips of cloth, and even paper are fav- 
ored by others in nest making whenever 
such Birds decide to build around in the 
neighborhood and building material is 
scarce. The “red, red Robin, who comes 
bob, bob, bobin’ along,” often avails him- 
self of mud from some wet spot to make’ 
“mortar” for plastering his mansion in 
the trees. 





“The fruits proceeding from the earth 
are two-fold. The earth either produces 
of itself or by means of seeds. In this 
way all growths are produced by the ele- 
ments out of the soil, or from the seed 
entrusted to the earth. . The philosophy 
of the Earth is deep, to find out whence 
come those seeds which do not issue from 
the earth itself. . . If neither Wheat or 
Lily be sown, none of these things will 
be produced. But Herbage and Grass do 
grow. Herbage and Grass therefore, 
are growths of the earth itself, not like 
Apple trees or Cherry trees. . . Since 
then, Trees, Herbs, Corn and Vegetables 
are produced out of earth, the power of 
this element before all else be learnt; 
because some growing things are food 
and aliment, as Vegetables and fruit; 
... others purge the body, like Turbith, 
Hellebore and Coleocynth; others 
strengthen it, as Cinnamon, Caraway, 
Mace; others have virtue in the root, as 
Parsnip, and Gentian; others in leaves, 
as Pot Herbs and Cabbage; others in 
flowers, as Ox-tongue; others in fruits, 
as Apples, Pears ... ; others in seeds, 
as Pepper, Nuts, . . . Now, it is worth 
while to know how all these things take 
place. . . The nutrimental virtues are 
arranged in three parts, the seeds, the 
roots, extremities....... ”__PARACELSUS 





Laws Protect Wild Flowers 


Years ago, Nut Trees, Arbutus, Holly 
and other green growth in the woods and 
on uncultivated land were believed to be 
the property of anybody who wanted 
them. People were reckless and ruth- 
less in their gathering of Nuts and 
Fruits and laws have been passed to 
punish trespassers. The Arbutus is pro- 
tected in this state (N.Y.) at present. 
Down in South Jersey there are thou- 
sands of acres of woodland that were 
considered public property, but many of 
the tracts are now fenced and notices to 
trespassers are posted. This is because 
motorists have gone into the country 
and stripped trees and bushes and even 
torn up plants by the roots. A ban has 
been placed on nut pickers and persons 
gathering berries or Wild Flowers are 
treated as trespassers. 

—(Utica Press) 
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Mulching Small Fruits 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


ing if they are to yield well and 

soil management is an important 

consideration. That is the way in 

which the plants are fed and it is the 
chief method of controlling growth. 

It is easiest to get good results by 


Ging i fruits must be kept grow- 


In decaying it releases plant food and 
a part of the splendid results secured 
by mulching plants must be credited 
to this added fertility. 

Some difficulty may be encountered 
at first in mulching land already in- 
fested with weeds and grass for grass, 





Garden Blackberries under a dried grass mu!ch 


cultivating the soil during the Sum- 
mer, but bush and bramble fruits 
often are planted on the home grounds 
in places where cultivation is impos- 
sible or so difficult as to be imprac- 
ticable. Then the soil is often neg- 
lected entirely and grass and weeds 
come to crowd and starve the fruit 
plants. It is in such situations that 
mulching is of greatest value. 

The mulch may be made up of old 
hay, straw, or similar waste materials 
gathered from the premises. Green 
grass should be cut and dried like hay 
or it will rot down quickly when used 
as a mulch. Enough material should 
be used to keep down grass and weeds, 
and it should be spread well out from 
the plants over the ground occupied 
by the root system. The mulch will 
decay on the under side and must be 
renewed every year or so, its period of 
service depending on the materials. 


in particular, will come up through the 
mulch. It may be killed out by add- 
ing more material or by lifting the 
mulch with a fork and dropping it 
back on the grass. Once grass ‘s 
killed it is not necessary to mainiain 
a very heavy mulch to keep it out 

Currants and gooseberries do well 
under a mulch system. They grow 
best in cool moist soils and the mu!ch 
provides just those conditions. Grapcs 
and fruit trees also appreciate this 
attention, but with these larger plants 
the mulch should be spread in a wide 
band to cover the root system. 

Two dangers of mulching should be 
mentioned—mice and fire. Danger 
from both may be minimized by keep- 
ing the mulch away from the trunks 
of the plants. There are few feeding 
roots next to the trunks anyway and 
that region does not greatly need the 
mulch, 





Barren Trees that Bloom 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


To setting of fruit is a compli- 


cated process, and the wonder is, 


not that trees sometimes fail to 


produce fruit from blossoms, but that 
they usually manage to do it. There 





are a number of possible causes of 
failure to set. 

Starved trees often fail to set fruit 
even when they blossom heavily. 
When they do set a crop they often 
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lose most of it in the June drop. 
Starvation, particularly nitrogen 
starvation, is probably the most com- 
mon cause of the failure of blossoms 
to result in fruit in the home garden 
and orchard. 

Trees that are making a weak 
terminal growth, and that are light- 
green in color in the dry part of Sum- 
mer, often set fruit abundantly when 
fertilized well with some readily avail- 
able nitrogenous fertilizer shortly be- 
fore the blossoms open. Nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia are 
widely used by fruit growers, but 
poultry manure is excellent and any 
comercial fertilizer containing plenty 
of readily available nitrogen will do 
the work. 

Pruning during the dormant sea- 
son will often help a weak tree to set 
and hold the crop, but the only real 
cure for starvation is more plant food 
and pruning alone should not be de- 
pended upon. 

The necessity for cross-pollination 
often is not realized. This is an im- 
portant problem with some fruits. 
For practical purposes all varieties of 
Apples are self-sterile and single va- 
rieties should not be far removed from 
other varieties of Apples. Japanese 
Plums and Sweet Cherries are also 
common offenders in this regard, 

When trees blossom well, but fail 
to set fruit, and a lack of proper pollen 
is suspected, it is well to bring in 
bouquets of blossoms of other vari- 
eties and place them in pails in the 
offending trees when they are in 
bloom. If this results in a set of 
fruit and that seems to be the solution 
of the problem, then pollinating va- 
rieties may be planted near by, or 
grafted or budded into the trees. 

For instance, the McIntosh Apple 
will not set a crop with its own pollen. 
Wealthy, Oldenburg, Delicious, Ben 
Davis, and Cortland, among others are 
good pollinizers for McIntosh, and one 
or more of these pollinizers are 
planted near McIntosh trees, or scions 
of one or more of them are grafted 
into McIntosh trees to insure a set of 
fruit. 

Frost is another cause of failure 
of trees to bear even when they pro- 
duce blossoms. The essential parts 
of the flower are often damaged to 
such an extent that they cannot func- 
tion, while the petals unfold to pro- 
duce flowers that appear normal un- 
less closely examined. 

The essential flawer parts of stone 
fruits are sometimes damaged by low 
temperatures in Midwinter in such a 
way as to prevent a set of fruit while 
the flowers look normal. 

Bees are so scarce in some localities 
that there is not always an effective 
transfer of pollen and the set fails. 
Even when Bees are abundant, the 
weather at blossoming time may be 
such that they fly but short distances 
and may fail to effect a proper dis- 
tribution of pollen. 

Many other things may and oceca- 
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sionally do happen to interfere with 
the set of fruit when trees blossom 
well. However, when trees bloom 
heavily year after year and fail to set, 
or to mature any fruit, the trouble is 
most likely to be starvation or a need 
for pollen from another variety of the 
same kind of fruit. 





Spraying Schedules 


HE state agricultural college in 

each state distributes free of charge 
complete directions for spraying to 
control the pests of common fruits. 
These schedules are of immense value 
to every grower of tree fruits and the 
latest editions should be kept always 
at hand. They are the best spraying 
guides that are available. 

It must be kept in mind, however, 
that spraying schedules are drawn to 
control all the pests likely to infest 
the orchards of the state. The result 
is an array of applications sometimes 
bewildering to the beginner. Before 
spraying can be done intelligently or 
economically some knowledge of pests 
is necessary. When it is uncertain 
what pests are present in an orchard 
it is safest to assume that they are 
all there. 

Sprays can be omitted with safety 
only when there is assurance that the 
pests are absent for which those ap- 
plications were intended. In general, 
the earlier spray applications are more 
yaluable than those applied in late 
Summer, for control is useless after 
the damage is done; but there are a 
few pests that may not appear in the 
orchard until late in the season. 

The skilled fruit grower finally de- 
velops a system of spraying adapted 
to his conditions and becomes more 
or less independent of fixed schedules. 
Even he keeps the latest schedules at 
hand, however, for they contain many 
suggestions which enable him to ad- 
yust his spraying more and more 
closely to the pest conditions in the 
orchard, 





Random Horticultural Notes 


All Black Knot should be cut from 
Plum trees and burned before it 
spreads to destroy the trees. The 
pruning shears are the only remedy. 


The earlier cultivation can be 
started, the better, but the soil should 
be dry enough to crumble. A great 
deal of cultivation later on will not 
entirely offset the effects of early neg- 
lect. In cultivating Apple trees it has 
been found that plowing and leveling 
the land in early Spring is more ef- 
fective even if nothing more is done, 
than late plowing followed by thor- 
ough and continued cultivation. 


There is a great advantage in trans- 
planting perennials early. Roots grow 
in early cool weather and it is best for 
the roots to become established before 
the tops grow much. The tops of 
ilate-set plants spring into growth im- 
mediately, before the roots have estab- 


lished full contact with the soil, and 
this makes it difficult for the plant to 
establish itself. A difference of ten 
days in time of transplanting Straw- 
berries or Raspberries is often the dit- 
ference between success and failure, 
while trees set late often lose a year’s 
growth. 


The best time to control aphids is 
when they first appear. They multiply 
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rapidly under favorable conditions and 
soon a ninety per cent kill still leaves 
a good start toward an infestation. 
Also, the leaves often curl down 
around aphids as a result of continued 
attacks and then it is very difficult to 
obtain control by spraying. One part 
of a 40% solution of nicotine sulphate 
in eight hundred parts of water is a 
standard spraying solution for aphids. 
That is about one ounce in six gallons. 





Cultivation vs. Mulch Paper 
BY H. M. HILL, (Kans.) 


AN originated cultivation and 
M seems very proud of it. Nature 

does not cultivate. The Indian 
used his crude implements largely to 
draw the earth around the hills of 
corn thus furnishing a mulch of loose 
top soil. Repeated government ex- 
periments have shown that cultivation 
does not conserve moisture. Recent 
state experiments in the Southwest 
have shown conclusively that rainfall 
gets away from cultivated land 
quickly. The Gulf of Mexico and 
similar sea outlets for great. conti- 
nental river systems, the world over, 
are rapidly filling with washed soil. 
The lower Mississippi valley has mil- 
lions of acres of alluvial soil all 
washed from cultivated prairies and 
millions of acres of this prairie will 
no longer produce profitable crops be- 
cause the natural fertility has been 
washed and cultivated away. The 
Chinese who have cultivated best and 
longest are starving, yet the man who 
proposes to do away with the slavery 
of cultivation and the hoe as age- 
old superstition is dubbed a dreamer. 


In spite of superstition, fools still 
continue to break in “where Angels 
fear to tread.” Youth balks at useless 
labor and even old age prefers to sit 
and see things grow. Therefore mulch 
paper. It is a new-fangled notion. 
Conservation demands that we scoff 
at it and practically it is hard to 
handle because the wind will blow 
and the elements and earth cause de- 
cay in material that is too flimsy and 
light, but since it took years of ex- 
perimenting to perfect man-made cul- 
tivators that have had such disastrous 
results, why should we not have a little 
patience in trying out paper as a 
mulch, especially since this discovery 
has an especial appeal as a genuine 
assistance to Nature. 

Last year we used a cheap grade 
of asphalt roofing paper and it proved 
conclusively that this mulch material 
not only conserves moisture but heat, 
and experts claim it increases bene- 
ficial bacteria. We transplanted sev- 
eral hundred Tomato and some Cu- 
cumber plants from the hotbed about 
April lst, two weeks ahead of our 
last frost danger time, and ten days 
after they were put out and had 
started new growth, we had four 


nights of frost in succession. Re- 
sults,—all plants lost except those 
placed along the edges of the paper 
mulch and a few covered with paper 
caps. When the ground outside was 
slightly frozen, that under the paper 
was warm and heat radiation saved 
the plants. Plants along the paper 
ripened Tomatoes and Cucumbers 10 
days sooner than plants where no 
mulch was used, and matured a much 
larger crop early, thus giving us ad- 
vantage of a much more profitable 
market. Strange to relate Cucumber 
plants along paper were bothered very 
little with insects and those near with 
no mulch in spite of spraying, dust- 
ing and cultivation, produced a very 
small crop as compared with vines 
along paper. 

Early this Spring the same paper 
gave equally good results with Peas, 
making a heavy crop ten days earlier 
than those planted at the same time 
without paper. A much lighter grade 
of well-advertised paper mulch used 
this Spring on Strawberry plants just 
set has given fine growth. Our sea- 
son was unusually cold and very wet 
and the light paper has rotted in only 
a few weeks, Hail also perforated it, 
allowing weeds and grass to get 
through. The heavier grade of paper 
is apparently withstanding the ele- 
ments better. Where the first appli- 
cation has disintegrated badly, we 
have recently made a second applica- 
tion which of course doubles the labor 
and expense but we feel justified in 
going on with the experiment because 
of resulting increased yields of higher 
grade products and earlier maturity. 

I am giving the paper a try-out on 
last Fall’s planting of Peonies, Lilies 
and Narcissus. These experiments 
show the beneficial results and we are 
well satisfied Glads and Dahlias will 
be benefitted especially through the 
dry season. 

For commercial crops on a large 
scale am much inclined to think our 
paper-makers will have to give us a 
heavier and cheaper paper, meantime 
growers should be eager to cooperate 
with Federal Dept. and the paper- 
makers in practical experimenting, 
especially looking toward some ma- 
chine for laying paper, as this is a 
hard job especially in windy weather. 
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Soldiers,—and a Bird’s Nest 





BY S. L. HARPER, (Wash.) 


ment moved into camp in tents 

on the shore of beautiful Ameri- 
can Lake. That was on a Sunday and 
just about noon. Those under detail 
had already put up our tents, so after 
some hot coffee and sandwiches we all 
arranged the details of our cots and 
other belongings. Several of us had 


Yau the late war our regi- 


possibly had a nest somewhere right 
near to us. Then I spoke: 

“Boys I do believe this little Bird 
has its nest right near us, so what do 
you say to us quietly moving over 
there under the next tree so we can 
watch and find out for certain.” 

I may just tell the fact that I was 
old enough to be dad to any lad there 





Evening Sunset across American Lake—looking West 
It was one of our pleasures to watch a sun- 


set, then get in before 


this all finished quickly; then it was 
“at liberty” for a few hours. 

With the daily Sunday papers to 
read, we then, several of us, quietly 
went down near a fine little stream 
where it was shady, to rest and look 
through our papers. 

It so happened that I located near- 
est to a small Scrub Oak tree with 
quite a bunch of sprouts and weeds 
round its base. We had all become 
quiet and then were busy reading, 
when I happened to take notice of a 
little Ground Sparrow flitting all 
round above us with evident alarm 
and uneasiness. I watched it for a 
time, and it occurred to me that it 


“Taps,” 9 o'clock 


~ and it seemed they ail had respect for 


me. Very quietly they every one 
gathered up their papers and equip- 
ment and we all moved over to where 
I had suggested. This really aston- 
ished me quite a lot, but right at once 
we had done a favor to that little 
Bird for it hopped round a few times 
then quietly went- down to its nest 
right at the base of that Oak. 

“Now, fellows, let’s don’t disturb it 
for a while so we can see if it just 
wanted to lay, or is setting on a 
bunch.” 

My interest in my paper was lost so 
I watched. Shortly it hopped out onto 
a little sprout and then flew away. 








Within 100 feet of our tent. 


The stream mentioned in article 














The beautiful stream right near our tents,—‘“‘Hdars. St.” 





We lounged here in the shade,—nest of our 
Bird Friend not 75 feet from this Big Tree 


“There now! S. L. I do bet she 
laid another egg,—let’s find out.” 

Then we walked over near that tree. 
Hidden very neatly right under some 
leaves we found her nest. It had five 
eggs ready for hatching. 

“Boys, I believe we should all of 
us keep away far enough so we wont 
scare her while she hatches her little 
ones—what say you?” 

“Yep, that’s right—but how th’ 
Hotel can we keep the whole dern 
regiment from bothering,—some guy 
is sure to spoil it all_—who will we 
detail for the guard? Say! Wonder 
how we can manage about it. Too 
bad to have her lose her happy home 
now that she has it all ready for the 
little fellows.” 

“Say! S. L. I'll tell you how we 
can work it,—just get some limbs for 
the stakes to hold a string we can 
stretch around it; then put up a 
sign: ‘BIRD’S NEST. Nearly ready 
to hatch—don’t disturb’.”’ 

We did this. Just a white wrapping 
twine string we stretched round that 
nest about half a rod away all round. 

If there was any man in that regi- 
ment, or any visitors come to camp, 
that failed to get a peep at that Bird 
while she was hatching her eggs I 
feel certain he did not miss taking a 
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look at her five little fellows. It surely 
was one remarkable thing about that 
regiment. It’s a fact—we put on a 
detail for K. P. to clear away, so it 
would appear sightly. All the differ- 
ent kinds of EATS the boys brought 
there for the little fellows. 

Now then: The remarkable thing 
about the whole proposition was to see 
just how thoughtful and considerate 
every man in that regiment was for 
that Bird home and little ones and 
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right at the same time every man was 
doing his very utmost to fit himself 
in every way to go over there and kill 
his fellow man. These little snapshots 
taken right at the time, shows the 
little silvery rippling stream right at 
this beautiful spot; and sometimes 
when I go out there to spend a quiet 
hour where such beauties are yet to 
be seen, I am sure I always go there 
and stand ’neath the shade of “Our 
Bird’s nest tree.” 





Collecting Birds’ Nests 


BY LOIS SNELLING, (Ark.) 


who make “collections.” I am for- 

ever collecting something. None 
of my assemblages has ever given me 
so much pleasure as I have derived 
from my Birds’ Nests. The hobby had 
its beginning with the Swifts. 


CHIMNEY SWIFT 


Did you ever have your chimney 
tenanted by Swifts? If not, you’ve 
missed an awful lot of noise. Such 
a commotion as they keep up, in their 
dark, sooty retreat! They are very 
gregarious creatures, and great flocks 
of them nest in close proximity. When 
these dull-colored little Birds first 
came to our chimney in the Spring, 
we thought the house was haunted, 
such queer, unlocatable noises they 
made. But one day the fire-screen 
was removed and some papers burned 
in the grate. That was not to their 
liking, and they all fluttered out pell- 
mell. We knew then where our 
“ha’nt” was. Later on there was an 
incessant “Chee-chee” up the chimney, 
and though we could not see, we knew 
that the eggs had hatched. 

The nest of the Chimney Swift is a 
very wonderful piece of architecture, 
but it is, figuratively speaking, 
founded on sand. Literally, it is based 
on solid rock or brick, being pasted 
to the wall of the chimney, as a post- 
age stamp is pasted to an envelope. 
The sand foundation has reference to 
its ineffectualness. The nest is very 
small and shallow, and after the 
youngsters begin to grow its sticking 
quality is not adequate to hold their 
weight. 

Down, one day, came one of our 
Swifts’ Nests, and the three half- 
fledged Birdlets, who called it home, 
were scattered about in the ashes. 
We gathered them up, set the funny, 
hard, little nest upright in a corner 
out of the ashes, put the youngsters 
in it, and closed the fire-screen to wait 
and see what would happen. As we 
had hoped, the parent Birds found 
the nest and continued to feed the 
fledglings. In a few days two of 
them were up the chimney and gone, 
making the trip by relays. These 
sharp-clawed Birds are almost un- 
canny in their ability to cling to the 
smooth surface of a wall with the 


I AM one of those foolish (?) people 


ease that most Birds perch on a limb. 
The third of the trio, who had always 
been much smaller than his brothers, 
was too frail to make the ascent and 
was heartlessly abandoned by his 
parents. We tried feeding the poor 
fellow, but were unsuccessful and he 
died. So the Nest was left to me! It 
represented so many hours of patient 
toil, and was such a marvelously made 
thing that I simply hadn’t the heart 
to throw it away. Consequently, I 
began a new collection. 


MOCKING BIRD 


My next acquisition was the old 
home of a Mocker. I keep only one of 
a species, but during the Spring and 
Summer I had my choice out of 
thirteen Mocking Birds’ nests, which 
I located within a radius of a quarter 
of a mile of the house. We began to 
wonder if it were possible for a Mock- 
ing Bird to become a pest. They were 
as thick as Bees, and so “bossy” that 
nothing else had any rights whatso- 
ever about the place. The Cat, the 
Dog, other Birds, and even the Hu- 
mans, were fussed at and pecked at 
continually. 


BLUEBIRD 


I found my Bluebird’s nest in a 
neighbor’s mail-box. They and the 
postman must have been good friends, 
for the neighbor said two broods had 
been hatched out in the nest that 
season. It is a violation of the law 
to tamper with a U. S. mail-box, but 
presumably Bluebirds are a law unto 
themselves. 


BLUE JAY 


The Blue Jay’s nest gave me a 
shock. And speaking of foundations, 
there is a Bird that takes no chances! 
It was the foundation that shocked 
me. The Jay’s nest is a huge thing, 
and well built. On the bottom were 
large, coarse twigs, woven in with 
strips of paper and cloth. It sat in 
the fork of a Magnolia Tree and to 
one limb of the fork it was securely 
fastened by a heavy string, which was 
wrapped around and around the limb. 
It was just as securely lashed to the 
other branch by a snake’s skin. The 
skin was bleached and white, but from 
its great length I judged it to be the 
discarded suit of a Black Snake. 
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WILD CANARY 


One of my prettiest and daintiest 
nests is that of the Wild Canary. It 
swayed high in the tip of a Pear Tree, 
with strong, slender grass leaves 
crocheted around the two branches to 
which it was fastened. 


HUMMING BIRD 


But it is no prettier, nor no better 
made, than that of the Humming Bird. 
I considered it almost too good to be 
true, when I located this wisp of a 
nest which the Humming Bird had 
made in a Mulberry Bush, on the 
premises of a nurseryman. It would 
serve nicely as a thimble for a large- 
fingered woman. 


CARDINAL 


The Cardinal’s nest is much like that 
of the Mocking Bird. 


LINNET 


The Linnet builds a neat, compact 
nest, which always proves _insuffi- 
ciently large for the big family that 
grows up in it and clings to it until 
full-fledged. The Linnet is kinfolks 
to the Sparrow, and like him, always 
builds near the house. 


ROBIN 


After the leaves had fallen in the 
Autumn, I discovered innumerable 
Robins’ nests, where none had been 
visible before. They have a way of 
making them unnoticeable, though 
they do not seem to be trying to hide 
them, as they are always perched out 
on a limb, unscreened. The Robin’s 
nest is a shoddy thing. It is built of 
mud, with only enough coarse sticks 
to hold it together. When it becomes 
wet it is liable to fall to pieces. 


WREN 


A Wren made a wise selection in 
our Peach Orchard. High up on a 
dead limb, she found a small, round 
hole. The wood had been hollowed 
out beneath this doorway, probably 
by a Woodpecker. In this hollow she 
built her nest. Like old feudal castles, 
it is fortified on all sides except the 
one towards which she keeps her head 
turned all day long. 


CATBIRD 


A Catbird’s “mewing” also told me 
plainly where her nest was located. 
All I had to do was to wait until she 
was ready to vacate. 


MOURNING DOVE 


One of the prettiest pictures I ever 
saw was that of two slick-headed 
young Mourning Doves sitting for two 
days, side by side and motionless, 
waiting for their strength to come. 
I found their nest beside the fence 
and I wondered how they managed 
to grow up in such a shallow, unstable 
thing. Just a few coarse sticks 
crossed and re-crossed. 


To any nature lover who has a flare 
for collections, I will guarantee a lot 
of satisfaction and fun 
Abandoned Nests. 


in Birds’ 
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Birds of Santa Catalina 
BY LOIS SNELLING 


HAT do you think of when 

you hear or see the word 

WRIGLEY? Spearmint and 
Juicy Fruit of course! 

But, though William Wrigley has 
made the jaws of the world wag as 
they never wagged before, chewing- 
gum is not his only interest in life. 
He is, for instance, a sportsman, 
owner of the Chicago Cubs and Los 
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the winged creatures which Mr. 
Wrigley has enthusiastically gathered 
together from all quarters of the 
globe. 

The Catalina Bird Farm is a new 
project, but already it contains on its 
seven and one-half acres many rare 
specimens of fowls, game and other- 
wise. The dance casino has been con- 
verted into a Bird-cage and an orch- 
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View of Catalina promontory and the harbor at Avalon 


Angeles Angels (Baseball Teams), 
and it was his $25,000 which the 
youthful George Young won in 1927 
as victor in the Catalina Channel 
swim. Aside from these minor pos- 
sesions, Mr. Wrigley owns $50,000,000, 
a yacht which is seldom at anchor, 
five palatial homes in various sections 
of the United States, and best of all, 
an Empire Island. 

This Empire of which he is king, is 
Santa Catalina, twenty-six miles from 
the California mainland, out of Los 
Angeles Harbor. The island is 
twenty-two miles long and has been 
made by its owner into a playground 
for the world. Here we find all man- 
ner of interesting things, but one of 
outstanding interest to Bird-lovers is 





There are as many as twenty-eight species 
of Pheasants on the Catalina Bird Farm 


estra trills there continuously, mel- 
odies which would lay low the hottest 
jazz band. On the waters of the 
circular pond, majestic, snowy, white 
Swans float about with a grace that 
no fox-trotting flapper has acquired. 
The Birds (regardless of feather) 
flock together on Catalina Island, from 
the world over—from the wilds of 
Africa, China, India, South America, 
the Himalayas. There are gorgeous 
green Peacocks, and pure white ones; 
gold Pheasants, and silver; African 
Crowned Cranes with their pink 
faces, waving russet crowns, and their 
long, long legs; stately, gentle De- 
moiselle Cranes; Brazilian Curassows; 
Australian Crowned Pigeons; Crimean 
Cranes, Egyptian Storks; Abysinian 





The beautiful African-crowned Crane 
in a part of the 
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Silver Pheasant 


Peafowls; Mandarin Ducks; Mountain 
Quail and Bobwhite; Partridges and 
Grouse; Parrots, and small songsters 
galore. There are man-mimicking 
voices heard on all sides. Talk from 
hyacinth-colored Macaws, green-hued 
Panama Parrots, Phillipine Minahs, 
and our own native black Crow. 

All of Mr. Wrigley’s rare, alien 
Birds, many of which are seldom seen 
in their native habitat by the human 
eye, are having lineal descendants 
hatched out by Old Biddy, our com- 
mon barnyard Hen. She (or dozens 
of her) sits patiently day after day, 
incubating eggs which eventually will 
release some strange species of aristo- 
cracy, the like of which she never 
dreamed. There are more than one 
hundred brood and exhibition pens, 
with runways, in the _ sanctuary. 
Hundreds of these offspring of Old 
Biddy’s are being shipped each year 
by the Catalina Aviaries to other Bird 
Sanctuaries and Game Preserves in 
different sections of the country. 

In establishing the Catalina Avi- 
aries, Mr. Wrigley sought to serve a 
two-fold purpose; to the attractions 
which his Island already afforded to 
visitors, he wished to add the op- 
portunity of seeing as many as pos- 
sible of the world’s lovely feathered 
creatures; and also, through propaga- 
tion, he desired to preserve for pos- 
terity many rare species of Birds 
which are in danger of becoming ex- 
tinct. 





Dance Casino 








“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“It has always been my habit, (especially as the 
years roll by,) to rest my weary mind and body 
reading my Bible or religious papers on Sunday 
afternoon. Yesterday afternoon, (because THE 
FLower Grower belongs to our garden club and 
I must pass it around at least among our officers, ) 
I broke over the habit, and spent the entire after- 
noon reading THE FLower Grower. The time 
was well spent and I think I got as much religion 
out of it as I often do the religious papers, with 
the exception, of course, of the real Bible study 

art. 

. “Your Fiower Grower is beautiful and helpful. 
I will take pleasure in, recommending your mag- 
azine.”’ (Pulaski, Va.) 


“Your Editorials alone are worth the price of 
ine.” (Joplin, Mo.) 


the magazine. 


“The magazine surpasses all my garden books 
and I like the editorials.” 
(Collingswood, N. J.) 
“I want to be a subscriber to THE FLOWER 
GROWER on account of the many good thoughts 
appearing therein as a sideline. I think such are 
just as good for body and soul as growing flowers, 
and personally they are just as refreshing because 
you do not need to connect them especially with a 
church.” (Dundee, Il.) 
“Your magazine certainly fills a place all its 
own and is read by all the family as well as by 
our maids and gardener.” 
(Glen Ridge, N. J.) 
“IT have recommended THE FLOWER GROWER as 
a magazine for the flower grower, of the flower 
grower, and by a flower grower. 
“Your editorials are acorns of thoughts, from 
which one builds oaks as he ponders over them.” 
(Baldwin, L. I., N.Y.) 
“I am very much pleased with THE FLOWER 
GROWER and wish to congratulate you on the 
splendid character of same; the interesting and 
informative articles on horticulture; and partic- 
ularly on your most original, inspiring and 
thoughtful editorials.”’ (Regina, Sask., Can.) 
“TI eagerly look forward to each number of THE 
FLowerk GROWER and read with interest every- 
thing in it, including all the advertisements, 
(Paris, Ky.) 
“I wish to express my delight in THE FLOWER 
Grower. I consider it the most complete and 
readable flower magazine that I have been able to 
run across, I generally read it through the same 
day received, and then later peruse it at my 
leisure.” (Kenmore, N.Y.) 


“Last year I received the bulbs offered with THE 
FLowerk GrRoweR and found them wonderful, ana 
I find the magazine the best of its kind and can- 
not get along without it.” (Plainfield, N. J.) 

“I have read THE FLOWER GROWER during the 
past year, each issue from cover to cover, ana 
I want to say right here that I do not want to 
miss one issue. 

“When it comes to flowers I have found more 
valuable reading and pointers in one issue than 
I have found in ten other magazines put together ; 
besides all the other reading that does not pertain 
to flowers.” (Shawano, Wis.) 

“I am delighted with the reading matter in THE 
FLowerR GROWER and don’t see how I could get 
along without it.” (Gardena, Calif.) 

“I subscribed to THE FLOweR GROWER last Fall 
and consider it the best money I ever spent on 
any magazine.” (Woodcliff, N. J.) 

“Your magazine is of great interest to me; also 
my family,—from the oldest to the baby.” 

(Rochester, N.Y.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the only magazine that 
I really care for. I read everything in it, even 
the advertising. Your editorials are wonderful 
and I hope you may ontinue writing for many 
years to come.” (Detroit, Mich.) 


“T would not do without THE FLOWER GROWEB 
nor the wonderful bulbs you sent last year. They 
have opened a new world to the whole family. 
We are Glad enthusiasts, and want to buy from 
every ad we read in your magazine. You can 
see how much good your bulb offer does.” 

(Milwaukee, Ore.) 

“I am very much pleased with THE FLOWER 
GROWER and especially with the open-minded 
Editor.”’ (Yorktown, Pa.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the most instructive 
magazine 1 ever read,—worth its weight in gold 
to me,” (Rochester, Minn.) 

“Please let me tell you what joy each issue of 
THe FLower GROWER is to me. I look forward 
with anticipation for its arrival.” 

(Wills Point, Texas.) 


“Being a florist and having read many fioral 
magazines, I do not think there is one that can 
come up to THE FLOWER GROWER.” 

(Englewood, N. J.) 
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A GARDEN SET MADE OF SHUCKS 


COMPLETE garden set, consisting 

of a hat, bag, and knee mat, may be 
made of common corn shucks (or husks), 
and such a set is not only attractive, 
but very useful. The mats are almost 
damp proof and are a good protection 
for the knees, or may be used for a 
cushion to sit on. 


One method of making these sets is 
to take the soft inner shucks and braid 
them into strips as you do rags for a 
rug. If the shucks are a little stiff they 
may be dampened before you start to 
work with them. They may be dyed 
any color you wish, but this should be 
done before you start to braid them. 
Bright colors are pretty combined with 
the natural-colored shucks in the bags 
and mats, but the hats are prettier made 
of the natural color, and lined and 
trimmed with a color. 

When you have a sufficient amount 
braided, you may start on your hat. 
Take an old sun hat as a pattern to give 
you some idea how to shape the hat. The 
large drooping shapes and poke-bonnet 
shapes are the most becoming to every 
one. A poke-bonnet shape may be made 
by keeping the back of the brim shorter 
than the sides and front. Keep the shuck 
braid dampened and sew with a coarse 
enough thread to hold it firm. While 
damp press into shape with a warm iron. 

Then face the hat with a soft shirred 
lining of colored cotton cloth of some 
kind and make strings, and a band and 
bow for trimming, out of the same ma- 
terial as the lining. 

The mats may be oblonged shaped, 
about 20 by 14 inches being a good size, 
or they may be made round. A tape is 
fastened to one end to carry them by. 

The baskets are made of two mats 
fastened together at the bottom and sides 
with a few rows of the shuck braid. 
The handles are made of two pieces of 
the braid, which should be long enough 
to have about two inches at each end to 
fasten them securely. 

Another way to make the hats, mats, 
and baskets, is to use the stiffer shucks 
and fold them in points by bending 
twice. This will make a three-cornered 
point. Then cut your pattern from an 
old sun hat, for the brim, the top of the 
crown, and the side of the crown. This 
pattern may be cut of stiff paper or of 
oilcloth. Commencing on the outside of 
the brim, cover it with rows of the points 
sewed on, each row covering the stitch- 
ing of the last. The top and bottom of 
the brim may both be covered, or the top 
may be covered and a shirred lining 
sewed in as in the braided hats. The 
baskets and mats may be made of the 
points, too, using a pattern as a founda- 
tion. 

Larger mats may te made and used 
as rugs on porches and in summer 
houses. They will lie flat on the floor if 
pressed when damp. By using colored 
shucks with the natural ones, very at- 
tractive rugs may be made. 

This idea of using shucks came from 
the Negroes of the South who have made 
articles out of them since the war. Dur- 
ing the war the White Women of the 
South wore shuck hats, too. 


Mrs. J. G. NELSON, ( Miss.) 


COCOANUT WREN HOUSE 


My little son, nine years old, makes 
pretty Bird Houses out of Cocoanuts. 
The Birds nest in them, and in Dipper 
Gourds before they do in houses that 
were built for them. 





Last Winter we put Cocoanuts out on 
a wire, after breaking a hole in side so 
Birds could get meat of nut, and last 
Summer were surprised to find Wrens 
had built a nest in one. So this year 
we are making Bird Houses of the 
Cocoanut shells. 

Mrs. F. P., (Mo.) 


JACK AND THE PIG TAKE A WALK 


Jack was a large white Dog that had 
been owned by his small boy playmate 
for some years. The Pig was a small 
white one that had been bought to eat 
up waste vegetables about the place, and 
he at once took a liking to the Dog and 
the Dog to him. They would romp and 
play in the sunlight and one day they 
thought they would take a walk. So 
they started out together for the busi- 
ness part of the town. They went romp- 
ing together down one side of main 
street and back on the other until they 
had gone the full length of the business 
street of the small town in which they 
lived and then back home, attracting the 
attention of all on-lookers on the street. 


Miss FRANCES Myers, (Ia.) 


SHRUBS TO ATTRACT HONEYBEES 


I note with interest the article on Page 
283 of June issue of FLOWER GROWER, 
entitled, “Flowering Shrubs which At- 
tract the Honeybees.” 


I heartily agree that the Summer Lilac 
(Buddleia magnifica) does attract quite 
a number of Bees. I have particularly 
noticed during the past month or more 
how the Cotoneaster (Co-t6-né-astér) 
Pannosa (Pan’nésa) has_ attracted 


Honeybees this year. We have two large 
shrubs, each about 8 to 9 feet i * A 
There 


very graceful bearing about it. 
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seems, at times, to be at least a hive of 
Bees on one shrub; many more than on 
my Buddleia, which is equally as large 
as the former. Even though we are too 
near the West Coast, and too far south 
for snow the Birds usually get their full 
share of the berries in late Fall, as 
they took all of them last year, and the 
bush bore quite a load of berries. From 
the load of blooms that my Cotoneaster 
has now, I might predict that it will have 
a greater load of berries than ever be- 
fore, during the five years I have grown 
it. I have grown Buddleia for at least 
8 years, but have never seen as many 
Bees as on Cotoneaster even when I 
left the blooms unpicked. 


RONALD A. BorINnG, (Calif.) 


A DIFFERENCE IN EARTHWORMS 


I was interested in what people have 
to say about Earthworms and was won- 
dering if there isn’t a vast difference in 
Earthworms. 

I lived in the South and never heard 
of any thing but the one kind of Earth- 
worm or “Fishing Worm” as we called 
it then, but after moving to New York 
state we had experience with a different 
kind of Worm. 

These people here call them “Night 
Crawlers,” and some people claim they 
do a lot of damage to young plants. Last 
year was the first time I had them do 
any damage. I had my seed bed in a 
damp place and every night these Crawl- 
ers would come out making a hole as big 
as a pencil, thus loosening the earth to 
quite a depth. Mornings I would find 
the earth full of holes and so many 
small plants gone or the earth loosened 
so that they were shriveling up. I 
thought at first that these Worms were 
eating the small plants, but decided later 
that they just pulled them back into the 
earth as thev made their way in again. 

I decided something must be done, so 
the children (four) and myself armed 
ourselves with cans and flashlights and 
went out after dark and picked up all 
of the Worms that came up in the plant 
bed for several nights. That seemed to 
help, on that one place, but the garden 
was impossible. Some people claim they 
do a lot of damage to the early Onions,— 
the young Bermuda plants that are set 
out so early. 

Another thing we noticed about these 
Worms. Chickens are very fond of 
Earthworms but they would not eat 
these Night Crawlers of which we gave 
them about two quarts of the big fel- 
lows; but flew off with much cackling 
to the farthest corner of the pen. 

A girl here told me the story about 
herself and sister visiting relatives in 
the country and for a lark took off shoes 
and stockings and about dusk strolled (or 
started to) across a new-plowed field. 
They had gone only a little ways when 
they felt something cold under their feet 
and looking down she tells me the field 
was literally covered with these large 
Night Crawlers. Amid many screams 
and shrieks they made their way back 
to the house never more to go barefoot 
at night. 


These Worms are very plentiful in this 
locality, (Genesee County) but perhaps 
not in the Editor’s or A. W. A. Phair’s 
vicinity. 

Mrs. J. E. McKesg, (N.Y.) 
Epitor’s Nore :— 

Since the Earthworm problem was first placed 

in THE FLOweR GROWER, several very interesting 


communications have appeared which, so far as 
I am concerned, enlightened me immensely on the 
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general subject of Earthworms. It seems that 
there are two separate species, or at least sub- 
species, of Earthworms. Our common Earth- 
worms, here in Northern New York are not what 
are called ‘“‘Night Crawlers,” which are referred 
to by Mrs. McKee, and by several other cor- 
respondents, and which ‘are doubtless the Worms 
which caused me to originally question the fact 
that the foliage of Gladiolus plants was pulled 
into the soil. It was only because I was not ac- 
quainted with that species of Earthworm, being 
only familiar with the “Angleworm” or ‘‘Fish- 
worm” which we find here in the North. 

Just another case of the Editor not being quite 
as smart as he thought he was. But that is 
nothing new. I am learning something every 
day. But I hope, friends, that I am willing to 
acknowledge error when I do blunder, as I have 
in this case of the Earthworms. 


CREEPING CHARLIE 


The plant which Mrs. McKee calls 
“Creeping Charlie” is Moneywort. I 
thought this name might be, like many 
others, local, but I find it so-called in 
Gray’s Botany. The botanical name is 
Lysimachia nummularia. There are 
several other species of Lysimachia, 
growing wild, given in Gray. The name 
is from Lysimachus, a Greek (?) king. 
By the way; what are called “common” 
names are often local or even personal. 
For instance: When I was a boy this 
same plant grew on a bank by the house 
foundation and, because it grew like the 
plant we called “Myrtle’—which isn’t 
Myrtle. but Vinca—I called it yellow 
Myrtle. I think such names often start 
from one individual and presently every- 
body in that neighborhood will say 
“That’s what everybody calls it.” In- 
cidentally: Moneywort becomes a bad 
weed in lawns. 


GEO. S. WoopruFF, (Iowa) 


FLYING FISH 


I read with interest the recent article 
on Flying Fish, by Robert Sparks 


Walker, in June issue of FLOWER 
GROWER. 
As Santa Catalina Island is located 


near me, off the mainland of California, 
it has been convenient for me to make at 
least two different trips to Avalon, 
Catalina Island for pleasure and educa- 
tion. 


My father and I took a boat ride com- 
pletely around the island. The harbor 
of Avalon is in the channel side of the 
island. Said island extends in the same 
general direction as the coast line of 
southern part of California, a north- 
westerly and southeasterly one. 

The excursion boats usually turn to 
the right upon leaving the harbor and 
direct their course to southeastern end, 
then up to northwestern end, thence to 
the harbor from whence we started. It 
was on this trip that I saw the first 
Flying Fish that I had ever seen. 

No fish were seen until near the north- 
western end of island, the fartherest 
point from Avalon. I hated to see it 
done, but some of the sports on board 
hired guns to “shoot-to-kill” all Flying 
Fish they could. Some were pretty good 
marksmen. Quite a number of Flying 
Fish were seen from there until arrival 
at the harbor. They sailed through the 
air as R. S. Walker said they did in his 
article in June issue of FLOWER GROWER. 
They seem to gather speed under sur- 
face of water, then shot up into the air 
for a great number of feet and even 
yards, as though to escape the Barracuda 
(Tiger of the sea), or other enemies. 
The vibration of sailing through the air 
makes it appear that they are flying. 

On another occasion I saw hundreds, 
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if not thousands, of Flying Fish in a 
short period of time. On this occasion, 
it was on an excursion after darkness 
had settled down; only a short excursion 
up the coast line of Catalina Island on 
the channel side only, and return (to 
the harbor). A strong searchlight was 
played along the coast line to probably 
help guide the navigator of our boat; but 
it also interested the excursionists. 


It seemed to have been the light that 
attracted or excited the Fish, as we saw 
them come up from all sides of the boat. 
The guide on this trip was more of an 
entertainer than on the first-mentioned 
trip in the way of telling jokes or stories, 
if such they were. He said that, “one 
night the Fish were flying so high, that 
they flew right into his megaphone down 
to his mouth.” “That they had tried 
several baits to catch them with, and the 
only successful bait, was a piece of apple 
pie.” On this same trip we (my father 
and I) saw hundreds, flying in all di- 
rections, with great speed. It looked like 
some would ram right into our boat. 
It was a very entertaining trip. 


Avalon is located about two hour’s 
ride from Los Angeles harbor, (San 
Pedro). Fine, large boats ply between 
the two harbors every day of the year. 
It is a fine place to bathe, just a bay, 
no large breakers 


RONALD A. BorING, (Calif.) 


REMEDY FOR ASTER 
WILT AND YELLOWS 


Take about eight pounds of lime, one 
pound of salt, and two pounds of wood 
ashes, to 100 square feet and work it 
into the soil thoroughly. Also avoid 
planting near or in soil that has pre- 
viously been used for tomatoes. 

Mrs. C. MAXWELL, (N.Y.) 


EGYPTIANS LOTUS 
IN HALF-BARREL 


The Egyptian Lotus, (Nelumbium 
Speciosum) is easily grown in a tub or 
half-barrel, which may be sunk in an 
herbaceous border; care being taken to 
insure full sunshine. 

The Nelumbiums require shallower 
water than most Lilies. In fact, they 
do not seem to suffer when all the sur- 








eal 


Lotus in full bloom in half-barrel 
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face water disappears, as long as the 
roots are encased in wet mud. 

The leaves are attractive and are 
carried in the air on long stems. The 
upper surfaces are water repellant like 
a Duck’s back; the raindrops rolling off 
like quicksilver. 

The spicy, scented blooms stand above 
the leaves, and after the third day the 
petals fall and a seed pod resembling 
a sprinkler head takes its place. These 
are quite ornamental and add an in- 
teresting note to the border. 


PROPAGATING ALTHEA 


The diagram herewith if followed in 
practice will result in success in prop- 
agating Althea. 

Cut healthy branches from the main 
part of the shrub, leaving a jagged end 





to the cut. This can be done by cutting 
a part of the bark along with the cut- 
ting or by tearing it down. Dig a 
trench about 12 inches to 18 inches deep 
according to the length of the cutting. 
Place the cutting in the trench in a 
slanting position, letting only about 
three to five inches remain above the 
ground. They should be kept moderately 
moist. 


Here in Missouri we can do this work 
in July to good advantage. 


Mrs. G. L. J. SABOL, (Mo.) 


THE MISSIONARY 


A missionary is “one sent.” We are 
apt to think of a missionary as a per- 
son, but a letter, a gift such as a box of 
bulbs, or a growing plant, may be a 
missionary. 


The periodical—especially the monthly 
magazine, far more than the daily or 
weekly newspaper, may be regarded in 
this way. 

There doubtless are poor, even bad 
missionaries, so how can we tell the 
good messengers from the bad? There 
is one sure test: If what comes to us 
brings us “good tidings”—tells us some- 
thing new, is interesting and helpful, 
then this is a good missionary. Such 
a guest is welcome. The good missionary 
in form of'a monthly magazine is sure 
of receiving a welcome and each time 
brings us something worthy, if by the 
visit our homes or our gardens or our- 
selves are made better than they were 
before. 

We are sure no one can say THE 
FLOWER GROWER is not a good mis- 
sionary. 

Rost. CLARK, (Mont.) 


JACK, THE GERMAN POLICE DOG 


When I was a child twelve years old, 
my father rented a ranch which had 
been foreclosed to satisfy a mortgage. 
The ranch had formerly belonged to an 
old German family, who spoke very little 
English. They owned a thoroughbred 
German Police Dog, who understood Ger- 
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man, but no English. The family had 
made no friends in the neighborhood, but 
lived like hermits. As a consequence, 
the Dog was hated by all the neighbor- 
hood,—hated and feared. 


After the family moved away, the 
poor Dog was left to fight for himself 
until we moved into the ranch-house. 
A few days after we moved in, I was 
playing around the barn, when the fierc- 
est looking Dog I ever saw, suddenly ap- 
peared from nowhere, it seemed. His 
nose was caked with blood, and he was 
dragging one foot. He was thin, hag- 
gard, and weary. All pity, and without 
a thought of fear, (for I had never heard 
of Jack then,) I went over to him and 
began talking to him, then I hurried to 
the house and found something for him 
to eat, some warm water, and clean 
cloths and salve. With these things I 
returned, fed him, washed the blood off 
his poor nose, and saw that some fiend 
had shot him through the nose, put salve 
on that wound, and bathed his poor foot, 
which was also shot, and bandaged it 
with the cloth. He bore it patiently, re- 
garding me with a question in his big, 
brown eyes. He never offered to bite me, 
and only whimpered when I touched a 
tender spot. 


After he recovered he was my slave. 
I never left the house that Jack, as I 
named him, was not at my heels. Mother 
spoke some German, and in that way we 
learned that he understood it. But Jack 
and I talked with our eyes. I told him 
all my secrets and all my troubles; we 
were one and the same. I believe if a 
stranger had attempted to touch me, 
Jack would have killed him. Once 
Mother tried to give me a well-deserved 
whipping, and Jack gently but firmly 
caught her arm and growled at her 
wickedly. He looked so fierce and so 
earnest that Mother and I both hugged 
him and the whipping was forgotten. 
Another time my cousin came to the 
house after dark, and Jack, instead of 
barking wildly as most Dogs do, caught 
him by the overalls and growled wick- 
edly until he called out to us to call off 
the Dog! 

We later found out who shot him—one 
of the neighbor boys admitted that he 
was so afraid of the big monster he had 
tried to kill him. Everyone, even the 
mail-carrier, feared him. Do you think 
Jack would allow that boy to enter our 
yard? I should say not,—even when 
we called him away, he growled so that 
the boy was glad to stay out of the yard. 


Mrs. R. W. DANcEY, (Mo.) 


ANOTHER WOODPECKER STORY 


Several Summers ago my wife and I 
spent a week-end at Pine Lake, Mich., 
as we quite often did, and one day while 
out on the lake fishing I heard, what I 
took to be, an air-riveter at work. I 
wondered where it could be, and finally 
I realized it was a Woodpecker drum- 
ming on a piece of metal somewhere. 
A morning or two later as I was getting 
out of bed I heard it again on the cottage 
roof next to where I was. Upon looking 
out of the window I espied “Old Red 
Head” perched on the metal covering at 
the peak of the roof. Near him was one 
~ his youngsters as interested as could 

e. 

While I was watching, Daddy Wood- 
pecker let out a squawk, as much as to 
say: “Now Kid, watch me and I’ll show 
you how to do it.” And he did,—But 
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How! When his riveter hit the metal, 
Woodpecker Jr. jumped straight up in 
the air as if the metal had suddenly be- 
came hot. 

He didn’t wait for any more lessons. 
It surely was laughable to see Daddy 
Woodpecker’s endeavor to interest his 
offspring in a musical (?) education. 

Last Summer some of the neighbor’s 
children found a Woodpecker with a 
broken wing. They called me and I 
caught it and took it in, and Mrs. Z. 
and I proceeded to doctor it. We tried 
to bandage it with cardboard “splints” 
but they would not stay. So she made 
a jacket and sewed it around him. He 
was as contented as could be while we 
fussed over him. 

I then put him in a cardboard box and 
he would hammer on it with all his 
might. I would take him out and sit him 
on my shoulder and he would crawl all 
over me, finally crawling down to the 
floor. 

We were at a loss how or what to feed 
him. I finally took a medicine dropper, 
filled it with water and let a drop fall 
on his bill. He immediately swallowed 
and soon he would put his bill to the 
dropper and drink the water as it came 
out. 

He enjoyed milk, too. Once he was 
missing out of the box and Mrs. Z. found 
him out in the Crabapple tree. We had 
him about a week, but, foolishly I sup- 
pose, I put a screen (fly size) in front 
of his box and he caught his claws in 
it and hung himself. 

Possibly it was as it should have been, 
as his injured wing was stiff, and he 
never would have flown again. 

You city folk who read this, please 
save your Muskmelon seeds and use them 
for feeding the Birds next Winter. Do 
they like ’em? They just say “Yum, 
Yum” for ’em. 


I. J. ZIMMERMAN, (Mich.) 


DISPOSE OF KITTENS 
IN HUMANE WAY 


In a recent issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER the problem of disposing of sur- 
plus Kittens was discussed. 

We, too, usually have a Cat—usually 
a Mother Cat—and a few years ago our 
Josephine persisted in bringing home a 
litter of Kittens every few months. We 
supplied the neighborhood children with 
Kittens. They would dress them up like 
dolls and play with them until they were 
nearly dead—then they would come 
straggling home nearly starved and often 
would die. 

One morning when I went out to feed 
the Chickens, to my surprise I found in 
one of the nest boxes four little black 
and white Kittens with eyes yet un- 
opened. I just returned to the house, 
got my bottle of chloroform, a small rag, 
poured a little chloroform on the rag, 
placed it over the Kittens and put a 
sack over the box. Later, I found them 
all dead——-without a pain—just went to 
sleep. Josephine mewed a few mews and 
then forgot all about them. 


Mrs. FISHER, (Texas) 


INEXPENSIVE BIRD BATH 


A Bird Bath which was a source of 
great pleasure to the family was made 
from material salvaged from the old- 
iron pile on my father’s farm. 

A discarded bell wheel from an old 
disc cultivator made the bath. The 
wheel was about twenty inches in cir- 
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cumference and about three inches deep. 

A seven-foot length of inch-and-a- 
quarter gas pipe was used as a pedestal 
inserted in the hub of the wheel. The 
pipe was set about three feet in the 
ground. 


A circular flower bed was made around 
the pipe and here three Canna Lily bulbs 
and a dozen Salvia plants were planted. 
Bricks, painted a light green and set in 
the ground at about a forty-five degree 
angle (lengthwise) made an attractive 
border for the flower bed. 

The Bird Bath was given two coats of 
white enamel and the standard was also 
enameled. This lovely addition to our 
lawn was the rendezvous of our feath- 
ered friends who came each day of the 
Spring, Summer and Fall for their 
baths. When freezing weather came 
we used the Bird Bath as a feeding tray 
on which we placed bits of grain, suet, 
bread crumbs and other scraps for those 
of the songsters who remained with us 
during the Winter. 


The entire cost of this Bird Bath was 
thirty cents for the green and white 
enamel. If a person didn’t have old 
bricks that could be used for the border, 
rocks of assorted sizes might be used 
and left unpainted. 

G. A. LEE, (Ia.) 


BOX-LAYERINC OF PEONIES 


If I remember correctly, this method 
was described some years ago by the 
late C. S. Harrison. I do not know 
whether it has been much practiced but 
it seems to me that its chief merit lies 
in the fact that it does not disturb the 
root. On the other hand it would not 
produce good foundation tubers or roots. 


An amateur friend of mine, who grows 
many fine Peonies, when he does not 
wish to take up his Phillippe Rivoire 
digs down by the side in Midsummer un- 
til he finds a bud and carefully removes 
it with a piece of root; and so gets an 
extra plant or two. However, Mr. 
Harrison was pretty good authority. 


Geo. S. WoopruFF, (Iowa) 


ANOTHER BAT INCIDENT 


Etta M. Morse’s experience with a Bat 
as related in her article “A Bat Incident” 
‘in your issue of January, helps me to 
solve a problem that has arisen in my 
home three Winters in succession. By 
an avenue unknown to exist, Bats gained 
entrance to my house and have been 
found flying about in Midwinter in the 
basement. This has occurred once or 
twice each Winter when an unusually 
hot furnace fire has awakened the Bats 
from their hibernation. How the crea- 
tures got into the basement has been a 
mystery. Miss Morse’s experience, how- 
ever, leads me to conclude that they must 
have entered through a screen at the 
window, which we believed to be of 
sufficiently small mesh to keep out mice. 
The openings of the screen are about 
three-quarters of an inch in area. 


Last Spring we discovered too late, 
that a Bat, endeavouring to gain the 
outer air, became entangled in the screen 
as its dead body was found suspended by 
the wings. It may have been so weak- 
ened by hibernation and one or two 
winter-flights that it was unable to push 
its way through the small opening. I 
had almost concluded that the Bats must 
have gained entrance to the basement 
through the chimney flue which has a 
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check draught door below the entrance 
to the smoke pipe. But I now conclude 
from Miss Morse’s experience, that they 
come through the small openings of the 
screen. 

J.-B. SPENCER, (Ont.) 


REGARDING NIGHT 
BLOOMING CEREUS 


It is a safe bet that ninety-five per 
cent of the so-called Night Blooming 
Cereus are not Cereus but Plyllocactus. 
Cereus are either square, round or tri- 
angular in cross section with a ridged 
surface and if your Cereus has long flat 
leaves it is Plyllocactus. The one Rena 
Bauer spoke of as being used in Honolulu 
for hedges is of triangular section and is 
used to cover stone walls, not for a hedge 
as it is a vine. Bailey says that Cereus 
grandiflorus is a native of Jamaica and 
not Mexico. 

Hoosier, (Ind.) 


CRAPE MYRTLE 


In the December FLOWER GROWER 
page 607, the item Crape Myrtle Desir- 
able signed Ruth Jacobs, (Ind.). This 
rather struck me because in August 1922 
I visited at Easton, Maryland, and saw 
many of these in bloom. I was so in- 
terested I stopped at one house and made 
inquiry about them, and came home with 
the idea of buying some soon. Looked 
through several catalogues and could not 
find them at all. Finally I found an old 
catalogue of Henry A. Dreer, (Phila.), 
which gives this: 

“Lagerstroemia (Crape Myrtle). This is one of 


the prettiest shrubs, and while hardy south of the 
Potomac, requires protection in this latitude. All, 
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however, that is necessary is to winter the plants 
in a cellar or similar position where they will be 


protected from very severe weather. Grown in 
large pots or tubs, specimens 6 to 8 ft. high can 
be produced with little difficulty, and for two or 
three months in the Summer will be covered with 
flowers.”’ 


Do not know what latitude we are in 
but imagine about 40 degrees; not far 
from the same as Phila., but as you get 
inland you get colder weather than you 
do near the ocean at same latitude. 


Possibly Ruth Jacobs lives far enough 
south in Indiana to grow them without 
protection. 

Cuas. F. CLULEY, (Ohio) 


FLOWERS AND THIEVES 


My bulbs received with THE FLOWER 
GROWER were gorgeous but as my house 
is right near the street where the flow- 
ers attracted attention they made me 
some trouble. Myself, my daughter, and 
the police on the beat, as well as a de- 
tective, lost several night’s sleep as well 
as our even dispositions. Someone came 
in the night, on three different occasions, 
and stole flowers that were in bloom. 
Little did I think when I planted the 
bulbs that they would be such a success 
that we would need to call the police to 
protect them. 

J. T. BRown, (N. J.) 


Epiror’s Norte: 


There are situations where flowers are a 
temptation to thieves and they cause trouble for 
this reason, but out here in the country where 
the Editor grows flowers by the acre, we never 
think of thieves, and if they get a few we do not 
know it. 

As a matter of practical business it is well to 
think of the possibilities of theft when planting 
flowers, but surely people with thievish disposi- 
tions are rot naturally flower lovers, so that the 
extent of such trouble is very limited. 








EERE tte 
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A subscriber in New Jersey, sends the above photograph showing what he 
actually did with one of my Le Marechal Foch Bulb Collections last year. 


If there 


are any skeptics among readers of THE FLOWER GROWER as to possibilities of one 
of those Combination Offer Collections of either Foch or my famous North Star 
mixed, the above evidence should be sufficient. 

Incidentally it proves that my New Jersey friend knows how to grow plants, and 


that his cultural conditions are good. 
readily to good feeding and care. 


Gladiolus, like any other plant, respond 


Mr. Jamouneau writes with reference to his cultural methods as follows: 
“You might be interested to know how I planted this bed. The bulbs were set with a dibble in 


a round bed in which some Darwin Tulips were just finishing flowering. 


I did not lift the Tulip bulbs 


but planted between them, and when Fall came, I found healthy corms on the Glads and plenty of 


bulblets. 


The Tulips that were left in are coming up well this Spring and I will probably plant between 


them again as I did last year, though I presume it will be advisable next year to lift the Tulips in 


order to even them up and enrich the soil. 
the Glads as they came in bloom. 


I used bone meal and sheep manure worked in to feed 


I consider this a good way to treat a Tulip bed, as the new growth of the Glads soon hides the 


unsightly leaves and stalks of the Tulips that must be left to ripen their bulbs. 


You will notice the 


Glads are supported by strings running criss-cross like a spider web on sticks about ten inches from 


the ground.” 
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Timely Suggestions for May 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Here’s to the day when it is May, 
And care as light as a feather; 
When your little shoes and my big boots 
Go tramping over the heather. 


—BLiss CARMAN 


AY, the month of sunshine and 

spring flowers, is full of the 

joy of living. Nature invites 
out-door activity and fortunate are 
those who may heed the call and go 
out for long interesting and exhilerat- 
ing tramps through country lanes and 
by-ways. 


As the Birds return in great num- 
bers this month this is a splendid time 
to study their habits. Keep a migra- 
tory record. Supply strings, ravel- 
lings, wads of cotton, and similar ma- 
terials that will be useful in the mak- 
ing of their nests. Take a bird walk 
not forgetting your field glasses, note 
book, pocket text book and camera. 


Should you wish to entertain, why 
not give a May Party in your newly- 
awakened garden, or better still in 
the Apple orchard if you have one? 
Can you imagine a more fairy-like 
setting for the welcoming of friends? 
Attractive, seasonable surrounding 
and fresh spring air will add enjoy- 
ment to the social event. 


In Spring the jaded appetite craves 
a change to a lighter diet, and as 
Spring brings with it an abundance 
of fresh greens that will provide 
tempting salads or cooked greens, get 
your share of the Dandelion, Dock and 
Mustard greens that may be had in 
the country for the gathering. For 
cooked greens, look the leaves over 
carefully, wash thoroughly and scald; 
pouring off the first water, then boil 
until tender and prepare like Spinach. 


If you were foresighted and pre- 
pared for an early crop of vegetables, 
you have well-grown, hardened seed- 
lings ready to plant. Set out the 
young Lettuce plants and a supply of 
crisp, tender leaves can be kept com- 
ing along. In favorable weather Big 
Boston usually heads satisfactorily, 
but Cos lettuce heads nicely even in 
warm weather. 


To have a garden of their “very 
own” is an alluring prospect for the 
average child. After explaining the 
advantages of varieties, allow them to 
select the sorts that they wish to 
grow. Help them to start their gar- 
dens and encourage them to persevere 
in the cultivation and weeding of the 
plot. Besides the feeling of pride and 
joy in the harvest of matured vege- 
tables and flowers, the children will 
learn lessons valuable in after life. 


If your Lawn is newly made do not 
cut the grass until it is really neces- 
sary, say until it is about 6 inches 


high, and then cut so as to leave the 
grass about 3 inches tall. After the 
grass has become well-established, the 
mower may be used and the grass 
cropped closer, excepting in dry 
weather. As Plantain and especially 
Dandelion plants have a way of cir- 
cumventing the mower, dig them and 
the persisting weeds out by hand or 
treat them with gasoline or any other 
destructive agent. 


As soon as the weather has become 
settled, plant seeds of Marigold, 
Zinnia, Cockscomb, Nasturtium, Ever- 
lastings and other wanted varieties. 
After the middle of the month bulbs 
of Maderia Vine, Tritoma, Caladium, 
Canna, Dahlia, Gladiolus and Tube- 
rose may be planted. By Decoration 
Day it will be quite safe to set out the 
usual bedding plants and place out- 
doors the potted house-plants. Seeds 
of vegetables and flowers not planted 
last month may be sown in the open. 
If you have space, plant some Sun- 
flowers for the Birds. 


Plant a solid bed of Dwarf Nastur- 
tiums, or use them as an edging for 
the flower border. The seeds are in- 
expensive and germinate readily, so 
that it is a simple thing to grow the 
plants in profusion. If kept from 
forming seed-pods, one may enjoy a 
long season of fragrant, gayly-colored 
flowers. The trailing varieties which 
bear larger flowers are adapted for 
planting in vases and window-boxes. 


If they are not already “in place,” 
put up the window and door screens, 
and “swat” every ‘trespassing fly on 
sight. A porch adjoining the kitchen 
or dining room if fitted with screens, 
simply and appropriately furnished, 
will prove a restful and enjoyable 
dining or family meeting place dur- 
ing warm weather. 


To beautify the back yard fence, a 
shed, tree-stump, or any other object 
that it is not convenient to remove, 
plant some sort of quick-growing an- 
nual or hardy vine. Gourds are inter- 
esting and cover the surface quickly. 
The hardy Virginia Creeper is fine for 
this purpose and in the Fall assumes 
brilliant coloring that is very decora- 
tive. 





A Bit of Fuchsia History 


HESE beautiful flowers have a 

curious history. They are natives 
of South America and were first 
brought to England nearly a hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

Mr. Lee, a_ well-known English 
florist, introduced them to the public 
in 1774. A customer wanting to buy 
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a Fuchsia, not knowing it by name, 
explained to the florist the beauty of 
this flower he had seen in a window,— 
“the flowers hung like tassels from the 
drooping branches; their color was of 
the richest crimson, and in the center 
were folded leaves of the brightest 
Tyrian purple dye.” 

Mr. Lee inquired the exact locality 
where this rare novelty was to be 
seen, and hastened to behold it. Ata 
glance he knew its worth. 

Entering the house he told its mis- 
tress that he would pay any price she 
chose to ask for her plant. No, she 
could not sell it; it had been brought 
by her sailor-boy friend from over the 
sea, and for his sake she cherished it. 

Mr. Lee must have it; so he emptied 
his pockets of their contents of gold, 
silver, and copper amounting in all to 
over eight guineas. Placing them on 
the table, he said: “All this money is 
yours, and the plant is mine. [I'll 
give you one of the first cuttings I 
raise; and when your boy friend re- 
turns the plant will be quite as hand- 
some as this one.” Money always 
has a potent force, and the woman 
reluctantly consented, and Mr. Lee 
hastened away with his treasure. He 
cut it into small pieces, these he forced 
in hotbeds, and even the smallest 
branch took root. 

Every effort was employed to in- 
crease his stock, and in three months 
he had two hundred plants growing 
nicely. As soon as the first plant 
bloomed the pot was exhibited in his 
show window. A lady of rank was the 
first visitor. She was delighted with 
the loveliness and grace of the flower, 
and must have the plant, for which 
she gladly paid one guinea. That 
night the Duchess entertained friends, 
and her rare plant was much admired. 

The following day Mr. Lee had 
many visitors, but only a few plants 
were in bloom. Others were engaged, 
and before the Summer was over he 
had made three hundred guineas from 
the Fuchsia. Since that time no one 
can estimate the amount of money 
that has been expended upon these 
plants, nor the time and patience that 
has been given to their culture; but 
the results are seen in the many va- 
rieties now offered for sale, and they 
increase yearly in size and the beauty 
of coloring; yet they are not so popu- 
lar, because they cannot be handled 
with as great a care in delivery as 
they need, as the tassels or flowers 
fall off with rough handling. 

The variety from which they orig- 
inated is now rarely seen, its flowers 
were small and its foliage very differ- 
ent from those we now cultivate. 

The most popular ones to date are 
Black Prince, Little Beauty, Elm City, 
Storm King, (same as Storm Cloud,) 
Midnight, Phenomenal, Speciosa, 


Double Pink Beauty. 

Part of this article was taken out 
of an old scrap book older than my- 
self, and I am 37 years old. 


JOHN HILGOE 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
May 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


seedlings from boxes to the out- 

door beds should be made in this 
month, preferably before the fifteenth ; 
though one is governed largely in this 
work by the season. If there are days 
and days of hard rains it would mean 
the beating down to the earth of un- 
protected plants newly set out; on the 
contrary, if there is an unusually 
warm spell, then the transplanting 
must be done late in the evening or 
else delayed until a cloudy day. Thin- 
ning of the plants in the rows should 
also be done in this month. It is hard 
to avoid too thick sowing of seed, so 
the young plants are crowded and 
must be thinned out and the surplus 
placed elsewhere. This is as im- 
portant a bit of work as any in the 
garden, for on it depends the beauty 
of the flower border. 


Go over the bulb beds and cut, not 
pull, all the dead flower stalks but do 
not cut the foliage. This should be 
left until it is yellow and dry before 
it is cut off, never pulled, else injury 
to the bulb may result. 


As transplanting of the young 


Rose lovers in this section of the 
country need an extra supply of pa- 
tience this Spring, because the bloom- 
ing period is seriously delayed. May, 
and not June, is the Rose month with 
us, but the unusually-severe cold spell 
coming in November of last year 
wrought havoc and destruction among 
what are commonly known as the 
Hardy Garden Roses. The Rugosas 
came through with seemingly the least 
loss; the Climbers next; as for the 
Hybrid Tea Roses, the loss was great, 
as many had their roots frozen, and 
all of these Roses were killed to the 
ground. If the roots kept life in them, 
the bright red of new growth soon 
proclaimed the fact; the waiting until 
these new shoots gain growth and 
bear blossoms needs must be spent in 
anticipation. But the luxuriant crop 
of “May” Roses must appear later. In 
this section the crowns of Hardy 
Roses are never covered, though some- 
times about ten inches of either rich 
dirt or sand is banked around the 
main stem. This year the unexpected 
cold spell caught them minus any pro- 
tection whatever. 


No perennial border is complete 
without the Gaillardias; although an 
improvement can be made on this by 
planting seed of the annual sorts 
among them. By this plan a greater 
diversity of color is obtained; some of 
the annual sorts have rich cream- 
colored blossoms with the slightest 
touch of red, while others are of a 
solid, rich red. 


Does your house face the west, or 
does the afternoon midsummer sun 


have full sway on the stone steps lead- 
ing down to the blistering hot con- 
crete pavement? If this description 
fits your property then the problem of 
selecting pot plants, for the steps, that 
will survive the scorching heat is quite 
difficult. Everyone knows and has 
tried the Century Plant, either the 
plain green or the green with the yel- 
low edge. No criticism can be made 
of such a selection; it is both appro- 
priate and excellent. Pots of Cacti 
are also good. Coleus makes splendid 
pot plants for these hot steps and 
does not mind the heat provided it is 
given plenty of water. A discovery 
of the “something different” for this 
place was made last year, tried out, 
and found to work beautifully. Vinca, 
in rose, white with rose eye, and also 
the solid white, furnishes a change, 
and also variety, in pot plants for the 
steps. Vinca stands the heat well, 
blooms all Summer long, and makes 
sturdy dependable little plants. It can 


‘be grown from seed, but quicker re- 


sults may be had if small plants are 
bought from the florist. Strange as 
it may seem pots of Oxalis are also 
good to use at such places, though 
these plants need periodic vacations 
to some shadier place where they can 
renew both foliage and strength. 


Among gardeners the desire for a 
Lily Pool is contagious. One may be 
immune for quite a time, but eventu- 
ally falls a victim. Many think it is 
not possible to gratify this desire 
without the expenditure of a large 
sum of money. This need not be the 
case, unless one’s heart is set on a 
concrete or stone pool filled with the 
highest-priced plants, and many of 
them. For the beginner a tub sunk 
in the earth makes a good start. Also, 
it is the beginning of economy or ex- 
travagance, as you please. Many 
there are who contend that the tub 
must be of cedar and are willing to 
pay the price, but for the average per- 
son a zinc tub will answer nicely and 
last for a number of years. Or a stout 
barrel may be sawed in half and used 
in place of the zinc tub. The cost of 
the Water Lilies is a question to be 
decided for oneself. That a selection 
be made of the Hardy Lilies for a first 
attempt is most advisable. One may 
secure a specimen of pink, yellow, and 
white Lilies with two or more plants 
of Water Hyacinths for five dollars. 
These will keep the tub an object of 
beauty throughout the season. Even 
cheaper Lilies may be used though it 
is not advised, for all too frequently 
the colors of the cheaper grades are 
not desirable. Goldfish make even the 
smallest Pool more attractive, and may 
be transferred to a glass bowl indoors 
when cold weather comes. 






The Tigridia 
HAN the wonderful Tiger Flowers 


(Tigridia) there is nothing more 
brilliant. Their color combinations are 
as daring as anything in Nature. In- 
tense crimson, scarlet, yellow, purple, 
orange, blue and white in practically end- 
less combination appear, and though the 
flowers individually are ephemeral, by 
way of compensation they are produced 





Flowers of the handsome Tigridia Pavonia 


in succession over a long period. They 
are especially good for the boxes of 
sunny windows to breakfast rooms or 
any room that is only occupied during 
the first half of the day, as the magnif- 
icent flowers are at their best until eleven 
o’clock. 

Culturally they are very easy to man- 
age, simply requiring a light, rich soil 
and a warm, very sunny position. In 
boxes, or where a special compost can be 
given them, a mixture of two parts of 
fibrous loam to one of peat and coarse 
sand is suitable. Well mix this, and 
plant the bulbs 3 ins. apart and 2 ins. 
deep. Each should be surrounded with 
coarse silver sand, but do not press the 
soil too hard. Where grown in a border, 
the best position is under a greenhouse 
or other wall facing full south on a 
raised bed. This not only ensures free 
drainage, but raised soil always lies 
warmer than that on the level. Wait 
until the growth is well through the sur- 
face, then hoe the soil frequently so as 
to keep it loose and open, as this both 
admits air and also results in preventing 
evaporation. 

Tigridias love abundance of moisture 
at their roots and must never be allowed 
to lack in this respect, or the buds will 
go blind. After flowering is completed, 
allow them to remain in the soil until the 
leaves are quite dead. In wet Autumns 
this is sometimes a difficulty, as they are 
kept green long beyond their normal 
time. A spare frame light placed over 
them is a great assistance in ripening 
them off, as it keeps the soil drier. When 
completely faded, lift the bulbs and store 
away in perfectly dry sand in a frost- 
proof place until March, which is the 
natural planting time for Tigridia. 

H. W. CANNING-WRIGHT, (In The 
Garden, English) 
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May in California Gardens 


BY PAULINE G. EWING 








gloves, Baby Gladiolus, and late 

Iris in the California garden, 
while in Nature’s wild garden, among 
a profusion of others, is that ether- 
ialized Tulip known as the Mariposa 
or Butterfly Lily. 


Easter Lilies bloom in May in the 
garden. If one wants them for Easter 
decoration, one must keep them in- 
doors in pots, in a room that is not 
heated by gas. 


In the central and northern part of 
the state, May is Dahlia planting time. 
Some most unusual new colors and 
shapes in Dahlias are appearing at the 
flower shows. Flaming Meteor is one 
of these. Trentonian has a striking 
terra cotta bloom, somewhat coarse in 
texture, on large bushes. 


a io is the month of Tulips, Fox- 


Tropical plants of all kinds should 
be put in this month. There is one 
called “Bird of Paradise” (Strelitzia 
regina) that is an ornament to any 
patio or garden. The plant looks like 
a clump of Cannas, but on examination 
the large leaves are found to be shaped 
like the paddle of a South Sea Island 
canoe. From among the leaves the 
tall flower stems shoot up, topped by 
the most curious orange-yellow and 
powder-blue blossoms, imaginable. 
There is one with white blooms also, 
but the above mentioned one is most 
often seen. 


In May plant Hollyhock, Amaryllis, 
Agapanthus and Canna. Some of them 
will bloom all Summer if planted now 
and given plenty of water, fertilizer, 
and cultivation, to keep them growing 
vigorously. 


The ornamental flowering fruit 
trees have finished their spring in- 
florescence long since and may be 
pruned now. Of them all the pink 
double-flowering Peach is the most 
beautiful. Jot down the name of this 
one in your memorandum book so that 
you may secure one at the proper 
planting time. 


Plant the remaining annuals this 
month. After May no more seeds of 
annuals may be planted, for the sum- 
mer sun shrivels up the tender seed- 
lings. 


If Aster seeds are planted toward 
the end of May the resulting plants 
will bloom in September and October 
when flowers are becoming scarce. 
The beds which are to receive the 
young plants should have lime, to- 
bacco stems, and old manure, dug well 
into them, both for fertilizer and to 
discourage pests. 


If you contemplate having a border 
of Ageratum or Lobelia, now is the 
time to set it out, provided you have 
the small plants coming on in flats. 


If not, they may be secured for a small 
price per dozen at your favorite 
nursery. 


Continue planting “Glads’” every ten 
days. 


As the foliage of the Ranunculus 
and Anemones die down, lift each 
plant and put it aside in a lug-box 
of dry soil to cure. The roots will 
then be in no danger of rotting and 
may be more easily found at harvest- 
ing time if this method is used. 


Shirley Poppies are in bloom now. 
With bits of thread of various colors 
mark those that are particularly lovely 
in order to save their seed. A bed of 
this flower in the gray blue and 
apricot shades is a memorable sight. 


On planting out the young “Mum” 
plants that are from slips grown in 
sand, pinch out the tip of each. They 
will perhaps droop for about a week, 
but will recover. 


If the Delphiniums show signs of 
mildew, sprinkle their foliage with 
powdered sulphur in the mornings 
until the condition is cleared up, or 
spray with a lime-sulphur solution. 


Keep the Roses well-mulched and 
watered in preparation for their prim- 
ary blooming period in June. Watch 
the buds closely for aphis. If this 
pest is present spray with one of the 
tobacco solutions. 


Thin out the beds of summer an- 
nuals, for they will bloom better and 
longer if uncrowded. The ones that 
are uprooted may be thrown down be- 
tween the others to act as a mulch. 


One must begin already to look 
ahead to the coming year, for now is 
the time to plant seed of Columbines 
and the bunch-flowered Primroses. 
Remember always: that the best seed is 
none too good if you would have a 
charming display next Spring. The 
ordinary packets of Columbine seed 
are just that—ordinary. The flowers 
obtained are the unwanted colors. 


If your Violet bed is crowded now 
is the time to take up or divide the 
old plants. A new bed should be of 
well-worked soil, with leaf-mould 
added and should be in half shade. 
After the divided plants are planted 
out sprinkle liberally with old manure 
and then water. 


By this time most of the bulbous 
plants have finished their period of 
bloom. Do not withhold water for 
that reason, for they must be watered 
for several weeks longer, or until their 
foliage turns yellow. Do not cut off 
the yellowing foliage, unlovely as it 
looks, for this would arrest the growth 
of the bulb. Better to leave it on until 
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it drops off of its own accord, although 
some bulbous plants have to have 
their tops cut off finally for they are 
very tough fibered. Babianas, Mont- 
bretias, and Watsonias are notable ex- 
amples. 





Starting Plants From Tiny Seeds 


I THINK it can be safely stated that 
the people who are successful in 
raising plants from microscopic seeds, 
like the Gloxinia, Begonia, or Cal- 
ceolaria, are few in comparison to the 
ones that attempt this. Very few 
amateur gardeners have the necessary 
greenhouse facilities to make their 
growing from seed a fairly easy 
matter. Either the soil becomes too 
dry or too wet, in the majority of 
cases, resulting in failure to germ- 
inate, or they “damp off” in a short 
time. 


While I was fairly successful, at 
times, in growing them by the ordi- 
nary method, usually recommended, I 
never had uniform success in growing 
them until I tried a plan I call “the 
brick” method. I secured a galvanized 
pan, made by a local tinsmith, about 
four inches deep, and large enough 
to hold an ordinary porous, building 
brick, without touching the sides of 
the pan. I then secured good woods 
earth,—any good light garden soil 
will do,—and mixed it with about one- 
third sand. This is best to be baked 
to kill weed seeds and fungus spores 
and is then dampened moderately, 
preferably screening it first if you 
can do so. I then take the brick and 
put it on an old newspaper and apply 
the soil to a depth of half an inch or 
more, sloping it off along the edges to 
finish, which prevents it crumbling 
off. Put enough water in the pan, so 
the brick is wet up about an inch, 
when by capillary attraction the soil 
will be kept uniformly moist. As soon 
as in place, I lightly sprinkle the seed 
on the surface of the soil and do not 
place in strong sunlight. If the soil 
should appear too wet—which rarely 
happens,—just lift the brick out for 
a few hours and then replace. With 
me, all the most delicate seeds grow 
well in this way, and I have found 
that it is an ideal method to germinate 
Fern spores. 


Once I had an odd experience in 
growing Calceolarias in this way. I 
sprinkled the seed on the soil in the 


‘usual way, and also, apparently, a few 


seeds fell in the water. In due course, 
the seed in the water grew and I 
fished them out, and with a tooth-pick 
placed them on another brick, where 
they promptly established themselves 
and grew vigorously. From the one 
package of seed I grew several hun- 
dred plants and as soon as they got 
their second pair of leaves well-de- 
veloped I transplanted them to a flat, 
an inch apart, later transplanting 
again when they began to crowd one 
another. 


CHESTER D. WEDRICK, (Ont.) 
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Specialized Motherhood 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


RODUCE, produce, more and more 
Prces that the colony may reach 

a higher level of population. Re- 
production at the highest possible 
rate; motherhood in terms of mass 
production—such is the life of the 
Queen Bee. Perhaps the highest 
specialized creature in all creation, she 
is set apart for the exercise of a single 
function. Her food is brought to her 
prepared and pre-digested ready for 
instant assimilation to the end that 
she may reproduce more rapidly, 
daily laying more than her own weight 
in eggs. She is relieved of every 
normal activity; even the care of her 
numerous progeny is entirely removed 
from her that she may develop her 
fertility to the limit. 

She has no part in the gathering of 
the harvest, the storing of the sup- 
plies, or the preparation of the food. 
She lends no assistance in the build- 
ing of the combs, the defence of the 
community, or the nursing of the 
young. She is guarded constantly by 
her attendants who seem to realize 
that she is set apart for reproduction. 
The future of the colony rests upon 
her and every precaution is used to 
avoid misfortune to her. 

Constantly she moves over the 
combs, from cell to cell, depositing 
eggs in one after another, and then 
moving on. Constantly is she at- 
tended by her eager assistants who 
anticipate her every need while she 
lays dozens, hundreds, at times thou- 
sands of eggs daily. Here do we find 
reproduction carried to the greatest 
length until we wonder whether it is 
th: highest example of efficiency, or 
whether the Mother has been degraded 
to a mere egg-laying machine. 


From the time in her earliest in- 
fancy when it was decreed that she 
must be a Queen, she has been set 
apart for her special service. She has 
been reared in a special cell, fed on 
special food, and received special at- 
tention. Her organism has_ been 
greatly modified for the work which 
remains for her to do. Unlike her 
sisters who perform the labor of the 
hive, she has no pollen baskets with 
which to bring in the pollen. She has 
no honey sac in which to carry home 
the precious nectar from the fields. 
She has no wax pockets between the 
segments of her abdomen; in fact she 
lacks all the instruments which her 
sisters use so efficiently in the build- 
ing of the combs and the storing of 
food. 

Just how the environment in which 
she has been reared and the food with 
which she has been nourished should 
make her such a different creature we 
are unable to understand. We can 
only see that her treatment has not 
been the same, and that she is a very 
different creature as a result. 

The egg from which she hatched 
was similar to any one of the thou- 
sands from which her sister Worker 
Bees came. Had it been placed in a 
worker cell and the baby larva fed on 
food such as is given to Workers, she 
might even now be like them. In- 
stead, the egg from which she came 
was placed in a roomy cell resembling 
a one-celled peanut in size and shape. 
The royal jelly was given her in such 
abundance that it accumulated around 
her until she was fairly bathed in the 
rich food. Her maturity was hastened 
and instead of requiring twenty-one 
days to get her growth, she was ready 




















The arrow points to the Queen surrounded by her attendants 
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to emerge at the end of sixteen. Three 
days the pearly-white egg lay at the 
bottom of the cell, when it burst and a 
tiny white larva appeared. For six 
days it was gorged with food, when 
its larval development was complete 
and the cell was sealed. Within the 
darkness the transformation from a 
larva to a pupa, and from a pupa to 
an imago took place. 

When the virgin came forth, it was 
with an instinct to destroy any rivals 
that might be present. Finding other 
queen cells from which the young 
Queens had not yet emerged she de- 
stroyed them ruthlessly. After a few 
days within the hive she went forth 
on her mating flight, meeting her 
drone high in the air. Mating ac- 
complished, she returned to the hive 
and settled down to a life of the most 
rigid routine. From comb to comb 
and from cell to cell she passes, always 
looking first to make sure that the 
cell is empty, then turning about to 
deposit her egg and moving on to the 
next. Frequently she stops to receive 
the food always extended to her by 
her eager nurses that the reproductive 
process may be uninterrupted. 

For some unexplained reason the 
Mother Bee extends her span of life 
to several times that of her sister who 
labors. Perhaps she absorbs to her- 
self some of the life-giving, qualities 
of the special food prepared for her. 

Looking within the hive, one won- 
ders whether this is specialization 
gone mad, or whether it is an example 
of efficiency toward which all crea- 
tures, even man himself, are moving. 
We look in vain for the origin of this 
peculiar relationship. Just what con- 
dition arose in the evolution of the 
Bee which has led to such an unusual 
division of responsibility is hard to 
understand. Was the Bee thus, even 
from beginning? We hardly think so, 
for everywhere around us we see evi- 
dence of constant change, but it is 
hard to imagine creatures living in 
pairs in the usual manner developing 
such a highly specialized community 
as we find in the hive. We are told 
that the Honeybee is one of the few 
species remaining from a very ancient 
time. Probably it was only because 
of her peculiar organization that she 
was able to survive, but how it de- 
veloped remains to be told. 





She has been reared in a spe- 
cial cell and fed on special food 
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New Iris Check List 


BY H. M. HILL, (Kans.) 


members of the American Iris 

Society is proving quite inter- 
esting and instructive, even to a com- 
mercial grower, and I should judge 
the value would be still greater to a 
breeder. I have never had access to 
enough Iris literature to become very 
familiar with pedigrees, but have 
spent most of my life in livestock 
breeding and have realized the neces- 
sity of familiarity with ancestry. One 
of the first maxims of all successful 
live-stock breeders is that vigor of 
constitution is of first importance. 
Beauty may enter, particularly in con- 
formation and even in color, but not 
to the same extent, I presume, that 
it does with flower breeding. But 
since by far the most important use 
Iris can be put to is the beautifying 
of average gardens the whole country 
over, it seems that the greatest pos- 
sible service the Iris breeder can give 
will be in vigorous kinds that will 
prove hardy and dependable over a 
wide latitude. 


I have often had occasion to wonder 
why hybridists insist on using parent 
stock that is weak in constitution, or 
perhaps I should say lacking in vigor; 
and I have taken it for granted that 
this might be excusable or even neces- 
sary to perpetuate certain desirable 
colors, but since the use of parents of 
poor vigor results in so many sad dis- 
appointments to the average grower 
and buyer, I want to suggest that we 
should classify our Iris in groups for 
good growing or garden qualities. 

I have been disappointed in so many 
newer Iris that I have wondered if 
my soil or location might not be partly 
responsible and I concede that all my 
conditions are not ideal, but I have 
learned that others have had much 
the same experience, and as an il- 
lustration of how harmful to the com- 
mercial grower’s business in general 
this failure of so many new sorts is, 
I will mention two cases recently 
called to my attention. 


One of our best known Kansas 
writers, (William Allen White), a man 
of national repute, is an enthusiastic 
Iris fan and has done great good in 
popularizing the Iris in his home city 
and section, but in his newspaper 
which enjoys a wide circulation he 
openly expresses his affection for the 
old sorts, and alludes to the new- 
fangled Iris as a poor lot and not 
satisfactory as garden sorts. 

The second is a western grower of 
Iris on a large scale, and his latest list 
gives fair warning that he will not 
guarantee the new varieties of Iris to 
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live as they are all more or less sub- 
ject to rot. 

In both cases, unfortunate selec- 
tions were probably responsible, and 
in my own case, in spite of disappoint- 
ment, I have so many more new ones 
that are good growers that I have no 
regrets, but am inclined to congratu- 
late myself on being in a position now 
to warn patrons and friends against 
weak-growing sorts and advise selec- 
tion of the strong growers in each 
color section. 


O GET back to the check list; it 

reveals the reason for lack of vigor 
in many instances. While it does not 
attempt giving any pedigree for the 
well-known Amas as it is a native of 
Asia Minor, it has a well-established 
reputation for lack of good growing 
qualities in the average garden, has 
also Ricardi which the list says is 
often confused with I. Cypriana and 
I. Mesopotamica. 

Lord of June has Amas for one 
parent, and is even more fickle than 
its parent with us. Magnifica is a 
cross between Ricardi and Amas. It 
is stronger than Amas or Lord of 
June with us, and we hope will finally 
become fairly well adapted. 

Mlle. Schwartz and Mme. Durand, 
two very high raters and both beauti- 
ful when they do consent to bloom, 
have Ricardi blood and the fact that 
they are the results of crosses with 
good hardy old sorts has not made 
them reliable. 

Ricardi and Dominion have both 
been extensively used by hybridists 
and both have weak parentage; the 
latter being from Amas. 

The Iris Society has already made a 
fine start in giving both exhibition 
and garden ratings and these are 
valuable. Many of our high-raters as 
show flowers do not rate so high as 
garden plants, and this gives fair 
warning. We confess to a strong 
preference for a good garden rating, 
and at least a slight prejudice against 
those known to carry the blood of weak 
parents. 

Curiously, the check list is incon- 
sistent in the rating of two sorts that 
have been much confused, Dalmatica 
and Princess Beatrice. We got our 
start of good old Dalmatica from 
Bernard Farr years ago, and long 
before he ever had Princess, and we 
later got our Princess from another 
reliable grower, and so feel sure we 
have the identification correct beyond 
any doubt. Dalmatica is, with us, the 
very strongest grower and most ideal 
garden Iris and yet the ratings place 
it lower in garden value. Princess is 
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a fickle, slow grower and still rated 
five points above Dalmatica in garden 
value. This illustrates plainly the oc- 
casional inconsistencies of juries. 
Quite evidently many growers have 
the two varieties confused and we 
have one well-known grower that an- 
nounces in his catalog that he has set 
aside all the strongest growing plants 
of his mixture and labeled them 
Princess. He has evidently chosen 
to call his Dalmatica-Princess. 

We sympathize with him, since we 
have so many plants of Dalmatica 
we can never hope to sell them all if 
we wanted to at a dollar a dozen 
and we could not make much money on 
Princess Beatrice at the same price 
for each because it grows so slowly. 

Approximating totals by averages 
on first twenty pages, there are prob- 
ably a total of eleven thousand names 
of Iris listed. Synonyms and dupli- 
cates account for one-third those 
listed,—total discards are one-fourth 
—leaving nearly five thousand listed. 
Bearded section accounts for a little 
less than half the total—Japs—Span- 
ish—Dutch—English,—and all species 
the balance. After discards are de- 
ducted there are approximately two 
thousand named Bearded Iris listed, 
as known in commerce today. 

Scores of Iris specialists and breed- 
ers are listed that are adding con- 
stantly to this large list and making 
the process of elimination more and 
more necessary. Should we not em- 
phasize the garden rating more and 
insist on hardiness first? 

Many growers of the good old sorts 
will regret the fact that a great many 
favorites have already gone into the 
discard; and our prejudices, which 
are one of the most common of human 
traits, will not allow us to give up our 
old favorites until something better 
has actually come to take the place. 
This attitude of skepticism seems al- 
most warranted when we learn from 
the list that some of the modern top- 
notches have parental Iris listed in 
the discard—notable among these is 
William Mohr—a cross of good old 
Parisiana with Gatesti—and Dominion 
so widely-advertised as the most ex- 
tensively used Iris in breeding newer 
sorts, sprang from the old and long- 
since-forgotten Cordelia. 

Taken as a whole this monumental 
work is reliable and valuable and 
should be a guide for all Iris fans for 
years to come. 

The Iris Society is to be congratu- 
lated on finally accomplishing the al- 
most impossible in listing all Iris 
known to commerce, past and present, 
and the author Ethel Anson Peck- 
ham is certainly deserving of the 
everlasting thanks of all Iris fan~ for 
her pluck and preseverance in what 
was almost purely a labor of love. 





Compare this May issue with the 
May issue of any other two maga- 
zines in floral, gardening, horticul- 
tural and nature subjects, and see 
what you find. 
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Lamps 


BY LILLIAN A. TWICHELL 


the lamp is older than the candle. 

When our ancestors came to these 
shores, they doubtless brought with 
them the “betty” or open grease 
lamp. Many were simply small open 
iron containers for grease and the 
light distributor was a twisted rag 
or rags, one end in the grease and the 
other to be lighted resting in a de- 
pression on the edge of the dish. The 
dish had a handle to facilitate carry- 
ing it from place to place. A later 
form of the iron betty is shown in the 
illustration. This is quite an advance, 
as the grease pan has a hinged cover 
and there is a slot for holding the 
wick. This lamp, too, by means of the 
hook at the top, could be hung to the 
back of a chair or caught between the 
chinks in wall or chimney. Such 
lamps as these, had originally a chain 
with long pick attached for picking 
up the wick. Smoky, smelly, dim, and 
dripping grease, these lamps, one 
would think, would stimulate the in- 
ventive power, that a clearer, stronger 
and steadier flame might be developed. 
But none-the-less they held their own 
until the last part of the 18th or the 
early 19th century. 

Another very early form of lighting 
device, here, as well as in the old 
countries, is the rush light. A holder 
of wrought iron—our ancestors found 
and used bog ore—was fastened into 
a wooden base not unlike a cork in 
shape. Some rush light holders were 
entirely of iron. From the swamps 
were gathered rushes which were 
dried, twisted hard into a long strand, 
soaked in grease, and secured in the 
holder between two finger-like prongs 
at the top. As they burned they had 
to be pulled up. Some rush light 
holders have a candle holder attached. 

The open form of lamp is universal 
and as old as civilization. The ma- 
terials of which it is made are iron, 
tin, clay; and the illuminant any kind 
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of fat or oil. For a long time after 
the settlement of America these lamps 
were imported, then manufactured 
here, and used even after the advent 
of the closed lamp. 

Whale-oil had been burned in the 
betty and was the first fluid used in 
the closed lamp. The earliest whale- 
oil burner consists of one or two tin 
tubes running through a cork placed 
between discs of tin. The upper disc 
is larger than the lower and its rim 
is raised so that any oil gathering 
there will be held and returned to the 
oil bowl through a hole passing 
through both discs and the cork. 
These tubes were slotted so that the 
wick could be picked up. The early 
closed lamps had blown-glass oil bowls 
with a smooth rounded opening at the 
top with edge slightly turned up into 
which to fit the burner. Many fine 
lamps of this class have a pressed 
glass base. Such lamps date from 
1830-1840. Great numbers were made 
at the Sandwich, Mass., factory and 
at the New England Glass Co.’s works 
at Cambridge, Mass. 

Later a pewter collar was fastened 
to the top of the lamp, threaded in- 
side, and a pewter or brass burner, 
threaded, was screwed into this. Most 
of these lamps were of pressed glass 
and others of pewter and brass. 
Whale-oil lamps were used commonly 
into the seventies, and are occasionally 
today. We hear of sperm-oil lamps. 
Sperm-oil is whale oil from the cavity 
in the head of the Sperm Whale and 
was superior to the whale-oil made 
from the blubber of the Greenland 
Right Whale, and more costly. 

Man never gives up trying to im- 
prove conditions, and in 1834 John 
Porter of Boston put upon the market 
Porter’s Original Patent Burning 
Fluid. This was oil of turpentine to 
which quicklime had been added and 
the mixture distilled several times to 
eliminate the smoky, smelly rosin; 
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then to this was added by volume three 
parts of alcohol to one of distilled 
and purified oil of turpentine. The 
resulting fluid gave a much better 
light than whale-oil, but it was highly 
explosive. So a new type of burner 
had to be devised to take the flame 
away from the bowl so it could not 
ignite the gases forming there. These 
burners consist of a metal disc 
threaded to screw into the collar at the 
top of the lamp, with one or two tubes 
to hold the wicks. These tubes are 
an inch and a quarter to an inch and 
three-eighths in length, nearer to- 
gether at the base than at the top. 
Into these the wick fitted tightly. The 
metal disc at the bottom of the burner 
was nicked and into this nick fitted a 
chain holding metal extinguishers for 
the wicks. On no account was it safe 
to extinguish the flame by blowing it 
out. If these extinguishers do not ap- 
pear on the fluid burners, the nick in 
the metal dise will tell that they were 
once attached. When the lamp was 
not in use, they served to keep the 
fluid from evaporating. By means 
of these burners, many whale-oil lamps 
were converted into fluid lamps. 
About 1846 there was put upon the 
market “camphene.” This was puri- 
fied and distilled oil of turpentine 
without the addition of alcohol. The 
same burner was used with this and 
the terms camphene and fluid were 
used interchangeably. 


Another illuminant was lard oil. 
This had some drawbacks. It did not 
draw up well into the wick and con- 
gealed easily in the bowl. In 1844 a 
patent was granted for obtaining 
“lard oil from the solid constituents 
of fat by hydraulic pressure.” The 
resulting oil was clear, colorless, non- 
explosive, burned well and would stay 
liquid unless exposed to cold. To ob- 
viate this necessitated still another 
type of burner. Lard oil wicks are 
flat and wide, from three-quarters of 
an inch to two inches. They had to be 
picked up and the burners have slots 
for this purpose. To keep the oil from 
congealing, the wick tube was ex- 
tended downward into the bowl so the 
heat from the burning wick was com- 
municated to the oil. Lard oil was 
adopted for the U. S. Navy in 1868. 
I have referred to picks for raising 
the wicks. Many of these resembled 
an awl—an iron pick fastened into 
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a turned wooden handle. As carbon 
kept forming on the wicks, it was re- 
moved by snuffers which generally had 
a pick at the end. So you see, snuffers 
were used with lamps as well as with 
candles. In 1859 petroleum came into 
general use and then began the life 
of the kerosene lamp whose burner 
we know so well. 

There is another kind of burner 
which I have not yet mentioned, the 
Argand. Argand lamps were expen- 
sive, so were the astral lamps and 
therefore they were the perquisites of 
the wealthy. In 1783 M. Argand, a 
Frenchman, invented a burner which 
is the progenitor of all present day 
round wick kerosene burners. A 
loosely woven tubular wick was en- 
closed closely in a metal tube which 
extended through the bottom of the oil 
font, allowing a current of air to come 
up through the center of the wick 
as well as the outside. The glass 
chimney came into being for this 
lamp. The astral lamp developed from 
the Argand, was the child of the brain 
of “Count Rumford” Benjamin 
Thompson, born in Woburn, Mass. It 
was the progenitor of the student 
lamp of our days. A central tubular 
oil container delivered the oil by an 
arm to the lamp proper. These astral 
lamps often occurred in sets of three 
for the mantel; the central one had an 
arm on each side, and the end ones, 


one each on the outer side. Handsome 
crystal pendents often adorned these 
as well as the Argand lamps. 


Do you use gas or electricity ex- 
clusively? How many old lamps have 
you and how many have you known 
and loved? Oh, the magic circle of 
the lamplight! What lovely memories 
of childhood do those words call up! 
The lamp shining upon father, mother 
and children reading, sewing, study- 
ing, playing games in its serene rays. 

In my hall I have a table on one 
of whose dark mahogany leaves there 
is a white spot. The woman who sold 
me the table after the death of her 
husband pointed it out to me. “My 
husband loved that spot,” she said, 
“for that is where each evening his 
mother set her lamp when she sat 
down to do her mending. I should 
hate to have it taken off.”” That spot 
is dear to me too for the picture it 
conjures up of tender mother and 
little son and for the love it typifies. 


Illustration No. 1. Lamp hanging 
is an iron “Betty”; the others are 
whale-oil lamps of about 1840. The 
one on the left is called a “Petticoat” 
lamp. Note the shade on the lamp on 
the right. 

Illustration No. 2. On the left is a 
pewter lamp for burning fluid and on 
the right a pewter lamp for burning 
lard oil. 








Something for 





Our Children 





Window Seat for Doll’s House 


HIS month we have the plans for a 

window seat to match the dining 
table of last month. For this work use 
three-eighths-inch Whitewood. You may 
dip your work in wood stain to color it 
brown, green, red, gray or black. If 
you desire you might use paint on the 
soft wood. 

Make the seat according to the di- 
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mensions given in the diagrams, nailing 
the pieces in place with small brads. 
The shelf should be nailed three-quarter- 
inch up from the bottom of the end 
pieces. 

Measure the different parts, fit the 
two end pieces to the top board and 
nail. Then fit in the shelf. 

ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Bible Stories 


ANY thousands of years ago when 

Jesus was on earth, the people 
thronged around Him to listen to His 
wonderful teachings and to be healed of 
their diseases. He never turned any one 
away who came for comfort or help. 


One day Jesus and His helpers had 
gone out on the side of a mountain: 
Great crowds of people went to hear 
Him as He talked to them and preached; 
also doing wonderful things for the peo- 
ple by healing the sick, restoring sight 
to the blind, and making the lame to 
walk. All day long the people had 
thronged around Him. 

It was nearing evening, the shadows 
were beginning to gather. The people 
were hungry but did not want to leave. 
The disciples of Jesus came to Him and 
wanted Him to send them away that 
they might go to the town and buy some- 
thing to eat. Jesus felt sorry for the 
people and did not want them to go away 
hungry. He asked the disciples to feed 
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them before sending them to their homes. 
The helpers of Jesus said how could they 
feed them; it would cost a lot of money 
to buy food for all of those people. 
Then Jesus asked them to bring what 
they had to Him. 


There was a little boy in the crowd 
who had five little loaves of bread some- 
thing like our crackers, and two small 
dried fishes. The disciples brought these 
to Jesus, who thanked His Heavenly 
Father, then broke them in small pieces 
and passed them to the disciples. They 
took the bread and fishes, after having 
the people sit down in groups over the 
green grass and passed the food to them. 
Every one had a great plenty to eat and 
went home satisfied. 


This was a wonderful thing for Jesus 
to do. It looked impossible to feed so 
many people with only the bread and 
few small fishes, but nothing is impos- 
sible for Jesus to do. He did many won- 
derful things, always helping people and 
not doing things to please Himself. 


EsTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Song of the Bluebird 


OBBY JONES had been out playing 

with some boys in the back yard. 
It was one of the early spring days, in 
April, when everything began to put on 
the dress of green, even if in some spots 
the snow still lingered. Bobby came 
running in to where his mother was 
making cookies in the kitchen. 


“Mother, I heard a Bluebird singing 
over on that post,” exclaimed her son 
excitedly. 

“Well dear, that means Spring has 
come to stay, and we won’t have much 
more cold weather,” replied his mother, 
as she set a pan of cookies in the oven 
to bake. “Bobby,” said Mrs. Jones, “did 
you ever hear that Winsome Bluebird 
and Welcome Robin are cousins?” “No,” 
replied Bobby, “are they?” “Yes, and 
they are cousins to the Thrushes, too,” 
answered mother. “You know what a 
beautiful sky-blue coat Winsome has,” 
continued his mother, “And Mrs. Win- 
some doesn’t wear so bright a coat, be- 
cause she does not have time to keep a 
fine coat in shape; then too, she is on 
the nest so much if she wore a bright 
coat her enemies would be more apt to 
find her. While Winsome is singing and 
attracting all the attention, she can slip 
on and off of the nest without being 
seen.” 

“Mother,” said Bobby, “where do the 
Bluebirds build their nests, in a house 
like the Wrens?” 

“No, not always,” replied his mother, 
“sometimes they find a fence post where 
there is a hole just large enough for 
them to go in and out. They build their 
nest in there. The mother Bird lays 
four eggs in the nest, then sets on them 
until the little babies hatch. The father 
and mother are kept busy finding food 
for their four hungry babies. Bobby, 
you must never kill the Bluebirds or 
bother their nests. They are very beau- 
tiful as they fly around through the 
trees, and the song is a joyous one, 
telling the world that Spring is on the 
way.” 

“No Mother,” quickly replied Bobby, 
“T will never kill any of the Song Birds 
and I will try to keep the other boys and 
girls from killing them, because God sent 
the Birds to us to make us happy.” 


EsTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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HERE are many changes to be 
noted during the 31 days of May. 
The first of the month finds the 
foliage tinting the landscape in every 
direction. By the middle of the month 
it is interesting to note the many 
shades of green on every side. When 
May bids us farewell she leaves be- 
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marshlands these days. The Red- 
winged Blackbirds try to outdo the 
Frogs in song, and sometimes they 
succeed. But when night comes the 
Birds must sleep and their voices are 
stilled, so the Frogs may broadcast un- 
molested. 


A ramble along a winding stream 
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A quiet Harbor 


hind her a wealth of foliage that in- 
dicates that the trees and shrubs, with 
but few exceptions, are fully clothed. 


The entire month is a busy one for 
the Birds that stay with us for the 
Summer. The majority of them have 
mated and are busy with housekeep- 
ing duties, but this does not prevent 
the gentlemen of the many households 
from singing their sweetest songs. 
May brings us the best bird music of 
the year. 


Passing leisurely through the 
United States in May on their way to 
Canada are the numerous Warblers, 
for the most part diminutive Birds. 
With few exceptions they sing but 
little for us, so our eyes must be sharp 
and trained to see them at all, not- 
withstanding they pass through in 
great numbers and tarry with us a 
short while. 


The White-throated and White- 
crowned Sparrows are also interest- 
ing migrants which we are more apt 
to see, as they come to our dooryards 
and hunt about in moist places for in- 
sects, and pluck at the downy balls of 
Dandelion fluff to procure the seeds. 


Hermit Thrushes and Olive-backed 
Thrushes, beautiful singers of the 
north woods, are also tarrying with 
us for a time, but soon, with all the 
other northern-nesting Birds they will 
be leaving us. 


There is great competition in the 


in Middle-May reveals an untold num- 
ber of interests. Ragwort may pre- 
dominate with myraids of golden 
Flowers marking the winding trail of 
the brook as far as eye can see. 
Dainty Bishop’s Caps with their twin 
leaves grow close to the water’s edge, 
their Lily-of-the-Valley-like Flowers 
peeping into the mirrored surface. 
Greek Valerian opens its bells of blue; 
and the stiff, upright Flowers of Wood 
Betony with their fern-like leaves, 
blossom side by side on the bank of 
the creek. 


Buttercup may vie with Ragwort we 
find, as we pursue our course; there 
seem to be an endless array of both, 
and in their company, blossoms Wild 
Geranium, one of May’s most beauti- 
ful Flowers. 


Where the brook runs through a 
marshy spot, Cattails are sending up 
green shoots, while a few brown spikes 
of the Summer before stand grim and 
determined. 


Along this region of the stream we 
come upon the Frogs and Red-wings, 
each bent on winning in the endurance 
contest noted before. We know some- 
where among the Cattails the Red- 
wings are engaged in housekeeping, 
but to find their nests would result in 
wet feet, and we do not believe in 
needlessly worrying parent Birds any- 
way. They have trials enough with- 
out our adding to them. 


In May we note the arrival of the 
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Golden Ragwort 


Night Hawk. He is seen more often 
in the cities than in the country it 
seems, and any warm spring evening 
at dusk the city dweller may hear his 
nasal “peent” and see him darting 
overhead in pursuit of insects. 


In the woods, May Apples are in 
bloom, as are countless other Flowers 
of the season. 


Dogwood and Wild Crab Apple 
Trees, from a distance, resemble huge 
popcorn balls in their dresses of 





Bishop’s Cap or Twin Leaf 
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white blossoms. The fragrance of the 
Wild Crab is one never to be for- 
gotten. 


In May we hear the song of the 
Toad; and just because many think 
the Toad ugly is no reason they should 
imagine his song to be likewise. The 
mating song of the Toad is as beau- 
tiful as any song we hear in Nature. 


The courtship of the Toad is con- 
ducted near the water, and it is in 
the water the mother Toad deposits 
her eggs. When the eggs are hatched 
the baby Tadpoles continue to live in 
the water until Nature gives them 
legs, after which they take to the land 
to finish their growth which consumes 
. several years. 


On a May ramble we may come upon 
a swarm of Bees hanging in a great 
cluster among the branches of a tree. 
It is said by those who know of such 
matters, that scouts are out looking 
for a new home, and when they locate 
a suitable place they return to direct 
the large family thither. The writer 
once observed a swarm of Bees hang- 
ing for two days on a Cherry limb. 

To keep up with May we must be 
about early and late. Even then most 


of us will be left behind with May 
smiling back at us. 





The Humming Bird Moth 


HE large yellow flowers of the 

Evening Primrose are very attrac- 
tive to the Humming Bird Moth, 
which may be seen in the dusk of eve- 
ning, hovering over them, taking a 
sip of nectar here and there as they 
flit from flower to flower, acting for 
all the world like Humming Birds. 
Indeed, at first I really thought they 
were these interesting creatures until 
I noticed they were somewhat smaller. 


The Humming Bird Moth has a 
short, plump body; light brown with 
cross stripes of dark brown or black; 
it was hard to tell which in the un- 
certain light. Their wings vibrate so 
rapidly as to appear transparent and 
they produce a soft humming sound, 
not so loud as that made by the Hum- 
ming Bird. 

Pausing for a moment over a flower, 
they thrust into the blossom a long 
sharp proboscis not unlike the beak of 
a Humming Bird. They do not ap- 
pear until almost dark, so it is difficult 
to observe them closely. Although I 
stood quite near the plants the Moths 
were not disturbed by my presence. 

These flowers also attracted a host 
of small black Beetles that would de- 
vour the petals, so that by morning 
they had reduced many of the blos- 
soms to rags. I sprayed the infected 
flowers with a liquid used to kill flies 
and other insects. Although this in- 
secticide seems to be a_ petroleum 
product, it did not injure the plants 
nor the nearby Gladiolus, which also 
got some of the spray. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 
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Editorial Notes 


6 ers question of Starlings is again 

being agitated in a near-by town, 
especially by some of the college 
authorities of that town. Many of 
us have learned to enjoy the cheerful 
low gurgling notes of the Starlings 
as they seem to be trying to sing to 
themselves, perhaps to keep up their 
spirits during the cold of Winter. 
They are very sociable and come freely 
to be fed. The writer of a recent 
letter to the Editor of a local paper 
says, “There is nothing pleasing about 
him. Ugly and ungainly in appear- 
ance, the Starling cannot sing, and 
makes only harsh, discordant sounds.” 
In our own garden they do not seem 
to meddle with the other Birds at all, 
but the writer says that in his, Robins 
tried three successive times to raise 
young, only to have their nests robbed. 
He adds that friends and neighbors 
report similar occurrences. Another 
statement is that, “His persecution of 
the Robin and Oriole, in particular, 
makes the Spring and Summer in the 
country a very unhappy time for bird 
lovers.” 

Those certainly are serious charges. 
If it comes down to a question of 
which we want to save, Starlings or 
our many native Birds, of course the 
Starlings must go. We cannot let the 
Robins, Orioles or any of our Birds 
that we love so much for their beauty, 
their great value to us, the sweet 
songs of many, and the company of 
most of them be injured. I have often 
noticed how selfish and quarrelsome 
Birds can be, although they appar- 
ently vary in individual dispositions 
much as humans do. 

Aliens should be welcomed provided 
they live happily and do their best to 
make the country a better place for 
all, otherwise they should go. I have 
been told that the college in this 
nearby town is paying a bounty of a 
cent apiece for Starlings. The author 
of the letter quoted, advocates shoot- 
ing during the Winter when the Star- 
lings go in flocks, and other Birds are 
mostly absent. No one who knows 


Birds at all would fail to distinguish 
Starlings, but wholesale’ shooting 
around houses is a risky matter. The 
residents had better go on a vacation 
for a week or so while the exterminat- 
ing in going on. 


Have just been reading that the 
microscope has revealed the “blight,” 
which stunts the development of stalks 
of Delphinium bloom, making them 
club-shaped and most unattractive, is 
caused by a pest, the “Cyclamen mite.” 
Hence fungicides are of no avail. 
Soap and nicotine are recommended. 
If success is not achieved I would 
advise cutting out and burning the in- 
fested bloom. Drastic measures are 
better than allowing the pest to de- 
velop and multiply. Before cutting 
the blossom stalk would it not be a 
safe guard to wrap it with paper or 
cloth to insure against any of the 
mites being shaken off onto other 
plants? 


We wonder just how much truth 
there is in the following clipping from 
a local paper. “POISON IN DAFFO- 
DILS.” “A Long Island man took a 
job in a greenhouse because he liked 
flowers. He was interested especially 
in caring for a bed of Daffodils; but 
he was not sufficiently versed in horti- 
culture to know that beneath the yel- 
low brilliance, the plants hid a subtle 
poison. One day an abrasion on his 
ankle became infected. For the next 
few months he lay in a hospital ward, 
and was lucky to escape having his 
leg amputated.” 


Britannica says merely that the 
bulbs and flowers are reputed to be 
emetic in properties. Daffodils are 
one branch of the Narcissus family 
which according to the name possesses 
narcotic properties. Is infection pro- 
duced by such means, or did it not 
likely come from germs lurking in the 
clothing, the soil, or in any one of a 
number of things that he might have 
handled? We wonder! 


Not the tiniest break in the skin 
should be left untreated, but if danger 
lurks among our flowers we should be 
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informed, so that they can be handled 
intellingently. 


Flower gardeners should learn to 
discriminate carefully in their selec- 
tion of seeds; for many catalogues— 
not all—contain a large proportion of 
junk. So buy of reliable dealers, and 
if possible get inside information as 
to the value of plants with which you 
are not familiar. A plant should be, 
not only desirable in itself, but 
adapted to the position in which it is 
to be placed. a: F. 


Desirable as Annuals are for fillers 
I am coming more and more to the 
opinion that Perennials should be 
largely depended on. Annuals die in 
the Fall leaving the garden as bare 
as before their advent, but Perennials 
increase year by year, gradually over- 
flowing onto other plots and not only 
“brightening the corner where they 
are,” but many other corners as well. 

One of the joys of Springtime is 
poking among dead leaves to find the 
perky little green points that proclaim 
the coming of Spring, a joy that the 
gardener devoted to Annuals must 
wholly miss. A. P. 





Useful Hints for May 


Db? NOT neglect to disbud the 
Peonies as soon as the small side 
buds can be gotten hold of. They 
rarely amount to anything as blooms, 
and take much needed strength from 
the main bud. Amateurs are apt to 
be cowards in this line, wanting all 
the blossoms possible and not realizing 
the harm done to the main buds. If 
Peonies are to be shown at a flower 
show disbudding is especially neces- 
sary. 


If you feel obliged to “count your 
calories,” do it now. By and by there 
will be young Peas and Corn and 
various other temptations that will 
make the counting a burden grievous 
to be borne. So do it now while the 
housewife is still at a loss “what to 
get for supper!” 


Be careful what you do in the hardy 
borders in the way of cultivating. 
This is true at all times but especially 
so in early May when many late risers 
are not in evidence and can easily have 
their heads taken off. Perhaps it is 
wisest to say never cultivate the per- 
ennial beds or borders. If planted for 
a succession of bloom there are lots 
of bulbs blooming during May which 
a month later will have “cured” their 
leaves and disappeared from sight for 
another year. Who hasn’t cut into 
these time and time again even when 
trying to exercise the greatest care? 


There is practically everything to 
be done in the garden in May. In 
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this section about all seeds to be sown 
except very early Garden Peas and 
Sweet Peas (The latter almost every 
one has given up trying to have, late 
years); perennials. to be separated, 
say the first week; all the beds for 
Annuals spaded and prepared for 
sowing: spraying to be continued from 
April; early Perennials to be staked 
before they get too tall and so on and 
on. The gardener has no spare mo- 
ments, in May, for getting into mis- 
chief. 

This is perhaps the month of 
months to think about saving the 
Wild Flowers. It is the early Flowers 
that appeal so strongly to peoples’ 
insatiable desire to pick them. And it 
is the early Wild Flowers that are deli- 
cate and tender, so easily destroyed, 
and in more danger than those of 
later seasons of being exterminated. 
The best way of all is to sit down 
beside clumps of them, enjoying their 
beauty, but keeping destructive hands 
off. Leave them there to be visited 
another season. 

The only excuse for taking the 
less-common Wild Flowers from their 
native beds is to try to save them by 
transplanting to your own Wild 
Flower Garden, or to some Sanctuary. 
Do not attempt this, however, unless 
you learn just what soil and location 
they need and are fairly sure you 
can give them both. 


May is said to be the best time for 
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repotting such House Plants as need 
it. So often this work is left until 
September, but reliable authorities 
recommend doing it now and giving 
the Plants a good start and a chance 
to recover from the change before 
time to take them in again. In re- 
potting Palms do not disturb the roots 
any more thar possible. Do not try to 
shake them out loose from the ball 
of earth that they are wrapped 
around. 


With all Plants, firm the earth 
sufficiently so that water will work 
its way all through it and not just 
follow the sides of the pot. House 
Plants seem to do better if shifted 
to a pot only one size larger than the 
one they were in. Many of them 
bloom only when pot-bound. Al- 
though proven to be true and the rea- 
son given, (the strength being forced 
to the making of blossoms rather than 
more roots) it seems strange, for if 
in the ground out-of-doors in their 
native heath it would seem they are 
not thus restricted. 


Watch for Iris borers during the 
month. If a puncture is discovered 
on a leaf, run the fingers down the 
leaf pressing it enough to kill any 
young borer it may contain. Also 
examine the trees for borers. Many 
kinds are found just above the ground 
and can be dug out. Others are high 
up and are now being fought by in- 
jections of aloes or other “medicines.” 





Soil Preparation for the Garden 
BY FANNIE CASE 


HE most elementary operation in 

gardening is the digging of the 

soil We must dig in order to 
make the soil a better medium for the 
growing of cultivated plants; to 
sweeten it by exposure to the action of 
air and sunlight, to give it greater 
moisture-holding capacity; and to mix 
with it manures both animal and 
mineral. 

Do not, however, dig or plow your 
garden before the soil is in right con- 
dition. It should not be wet so that it 
cakes, as the clod is turned over, but 
it should fall apart easily. It is sel- 
dom that one can get the lumps fine 
enough without smashing them with 
the back of the spade or fork and this 
little operation of smashing after each 
spadeful is turned over is really quite 
important, in packing the soil, as well 
as in breaking up either large or small 
lumps. 

Dig deeply! No gardener should 
be content with working only the top 
of the soil, but should trench his 
ground deeply. If the subsoil is 
turned up in digging, there should 
be worked in animal manure, materials 
from the compost heap, half rotted 
vegetable matter, or humus, which 
can be used in a rough state. Work 
these all together thoroughly; and in 
case of heavy clay, add either sand 


or fine sifted coal ashes to lighten and 
break up the clay. Thus prepared, 
this dirt can go back into a trench 
which may have been dug for plant- 
ing, then the top soil also must receive 
a liberal supply of fertilizer. All this 
to the parties who have the strength 
to do the work or can hire it done. 
For us ordinary mortals, who cannot 
dig down to China, ordinary cultiva- 
tion is easier. Any good garden soil 
will usually produce fine vegetables 
and flowers if spaded to the proper 
depth and broken up well, at the same 
time adding fertilizer. Heavy and 
moist soils can be made lighter by 
adding a good quantity of sharp sand 
or sifted coal ashes. 

If there are any wet places in the 
garden, unless they are placed in a 
desirable location for growing swamp 
and bog plants, they must be drained; 
for few plants will grow with wet feet 
and the soil in such places is usually 
sour. 

When the ground bakes or dries out 
qiuckly, it can be kept cooler and more 
moist by placing a mulch of grass 
clippings over it, and around the 
plants, an inch thick; (Pansies for 
instance) but it is preferable to ac- 
complish the same result by frequent 
cultivation, for if the surface soil is 
kept constantly loose and fine, it acts 
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as mulch to the soil below, keeping it 
cool and preventing the rapid evapora- 
tion of moisture. 

Usually it will be found of benefit 
to spade well-rotted manure into the 
dirt. In manuring the ground a layer 
of this is spread over the surface, 
one, two, or three inches thick, and 
then spaded in so that it is entirely 
covered. Leaf mold or fine black soil 
from the woods is also useful for the 
garden but remember they are acid. 
Hard wood ashes are excellent, too. 
If the soil is acid, or you are using 
that from the woods or the compost 
heap, sprinkle with a coat of air- 
slacked lime, or commercial hydrated 
lime, before breaking. the lumps and 
pulverizing the top soil. The lime may 
be used at the rate of about four 
pounds to a plot 10 ft. by 10 ft. In 
addition to this use 14 Ib. bonemeal and 
2 lbs. of hard wood sake. The latter, 
(bonemeal and ashes) work into the 
three or four inches of top soil to pro- 
vide ready-to-eat food for the young 
plants. If you are preparing a place 
for plants that require an acid soil 
omit the lime. The required diet for 
each plant must be learned before a 
place is gotten ready for it. Then 
they can be grouped according to their 
approved bill of fare. 

If one has a heavy soil to handle, 
Mother Nature may be called on to 
help out. Freezing and thawing are 
good workers in improving the physi- 
eal condition of heavy ground. By 
spading or plowing the garden in the 
Fall the greatest benefit can be se- 
cured by this combined action. This 
fall-working also gives the air and 
snow a chance to do good work. 





Growing Onions From Plants 


Would say that for the past ten 
years we have been growing Onions 
from plants; the culture of which is 
very simple. We prepare the beds in 
the Fall, placing about a foot of leaves 
or stable manure to prevent the frost 
from going too deep. The seeds, (O. 
Prizetaker) are sown in rows two 
inches apart early in March. The 
sashes are removed when the plants 
are about three inches high. About 
a week later they are planted in the 
field, about 2 inches apart, in rows 
15 inches apart. 

Three applications of . hardwood 
ashes are required in the early stages 
of growth, and even more, as we put 
it on whenever they seem to slack up 
in growing. Cultivate continually as 
long as possible. Do not use manure 
for fertilizing the same year you plant 
the Onions. It may be applied a year 
previously; but the ashes will take 
care of them nicely. 

We sell thousands of plants every 
Spring and grow considerable our- 
selves. We have had Onions that 
weighed up to 2'% lbs., and some peo- 
ple have kept them till July of the 
next year. 


JOSEPH R. DEMERS, ( Mass.) 
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OE Glads 


BY ARTHUR T. GARRISON, (N. J.) 


LL the new Glads are not out- 
standing, far from it, but one 
will find a few each year that 

scores higher than some older variety. 
The flower public is leaning toward 
larger size and vivid, striking colors; 
while a few like delicate tints and are 
very fond of Prims. The following 
jist of Glads were all grown in our 
garden. Selections are partly based 
on exhibitien quality. 

In the purples, Paul Pfitzer ranks 
first; the florets are very large, do not 
fade, has tall, strong, straight spike. 
Purple Queen, color, very fine purple, 
tall spike, and large flowers. The past 
season several spikes were crooked; 
most growers say it comes straight for 
them. Titanic makes a nice show va- 
riety. It is a rare color, lilac purple, 
sturdy grower, large open blooms. 

Veilchenblau leads in the dark 
violet class. It has very large florets, 
little darker in throat, tall well-formed 
spike, one of the best in this color. 
Aida; here is a newer one from the 
same originator. This is a little 
smaller but sure is a top notcher. The 
color is a deep, rich violet, bulblets 
will often bloom. Kirchoff’s Violet, 
fine color, medium-size flowers, tall, 
straight spike; a strong grower in this 
color. 

Heavenly Blue, a light violet and 
one of the best. Color is light and 
has a tendency to fade; very tall 
spike, many large florets, and at one 
time. Geraldine Farrar: The color 
is a beautiful lavender-blue, not a 
very strong grower but a valuable 
color. Kalamazoo, classed as a violet 
but is a light-purple; flowers are very 
large, several out; spike a little short 
for exhibition; strong grower. 

In the lavender class we. think 
Minuet about the best; a very large 
self-lavender with heavy substance, 
tall spike, and several blooms out. 
Berty Snow, a new Scotch variety, we 
consider this lavender almost on par 
with Minuet. Berty Snow has a tall 
spike and straight; very large florets, 
but it does streak under adverse con- 
ditions. Jane Addams, a huge laven- 
der with lighter throat. I have had 
florets near seven inches in diameter. 

Betty Nuthall, one of the best in 
orange class; but it don’t seem just 


that color. Tall straight spike, fine 
substance, blooms _ placed right. 
Orange Wonder, very large, deep- 


orange, tall strong spike, flowers are 
well-placed. We like this one very 
much. Mrs. S. A. Errey; a giant 
flower, nice orange color, orange-red 
blotch, several blooms open at one 


time. A dandy for exhibition, fades 
a little in the sun. 
In the scarlet class, Pfitzer’s 


Triumph is the best; brilliant salmon- 
scarlet, immense florets. This at- 
tracts the Glad fans. Dr. F. E. Ben- 
nett, bright scarlet, tall, heavy spike, 
does not wilt in hot sun. Bulblets 
often bloom for me. Aflame, massive 
Prim, color rose-flame, petals very 
bright, flowers will measure over six 
inches. 


Purple Glory, leads in dark-red 
class; a fine show variety, it is a 
ruffled giant and makes strong growth, 
but the bulblets are hard to germi- 
nate. Arabia; remarkable dark deep 
red; the buds appear black; tall spike 
and texture is very heavy. Nimrod; 
early dark variety, tall slender spike, 
a good strong grower. 

In the red class, Crimson Glow is 
very good. It is old but one of the 
best; tall strong spike, spaced right 
and has large flowers. Pythia; here is 
a giant red, nice spike, several blooms 
out at once; we call it a grand showy 
variety. Cardinal Prince; florets are 
large, good form and placement, tall 
spike with seven or eight open at one 
time. 

Cream Buff or Flesh; William Kent; 
cream shell-pink, one of the _ best 
ruffled varieties; very large and many 
flowers open at one time. Fern Kyle, 
fine cream-white color; tall spike, large 
ruffled flowers. This makes a good ex- 
hibition Glad. Twilight, makes a nice 
spike; large ruffled florets, color 
creamy-buff, throat mark pink and 
yellow. This is cheap but we find it 
good. 


Primrose Princess, in the yellow 
class. We consider this one of the 
best light-yellows that can be found. 
It has won for us at state shows. The 
florets are very large, wide open, clear 
primrose-yellow. It has six or seven 
well-placed blooms open at one time. 
Plant strong grower, extra tall and 
is noticed by all Glad fans. Golden 
Dream, about the best dark yellow, 
very tall spike, florets are of heavy 
substance. Golden Dream has been 
awarded high honors at all shows. 
Golden Measure, another old yellow 
variety, but it is winning constantly 
in the show room. 

Dr. Nelson Shook, is in the rose-red 
class, a strong vivid color, tall straight 
spike, many blooms out at once. This 
is a prize winner. D.’s American 
Beauty, medium-size spike, deep-rose 
color, several florets out. Crinkles, 
nice rose-pink, flowers extremely 
ruffied and has a strong tall spike. 
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The Glad originators have given us 
some mighty fine new white varieties. 
I think Mammoth White tops the list. 
It is one of the greatest exhibition va- 
rieties, six and a half to over seven 
inches in diameter. It is a monster, 
pure white. Five or six massive flow- 
ers open at one time. Watch this new 
variety. Albatross from across the 
sea is one of the very finest whites. 
It is very large and pure white. This 
I think is a very close second. Mrs. 
F. C. Hornberger a very fine exhibi- 
tion variety, large white florets with 
several open. Joerg’s White another 
massive white, cream on lower petal. 
This is a prize winner. 

Pride of Wanakah: This is in the 
rose-pink class, one of the best in this 
color, large beautiful rose, a Glad that 
you will like. Mrs. T. Rattray: This 
is from Australia, a bright rose-color, 
extra-tall spike, nearly all out at one 
time. A fine exhibition variety. Bulb- 
lets hard to germinate. Sweet Rose: 
This is one of my favorites, very large 
beautiful rose-pink, has a red blotched 
throat, one of the best in this color 


with a blotch. Several visitors ad- 
mired it. 
Coryphee: This belongs in the 


light-pink class. Here is a European 
Glad when grown right I believe is 
unbeatable on the show table, light- 
pink color, florets very large, shading 
to white throat, many flowers open. 
I like this one very much. Rita Beck; 
clear shell pink with scarlet lines on 
petals. Tall straight spike, six or 
eight immense blooms open at once. 

Salmon pink class: Mr. W. H. 
Phipps: This is Mr. Diener’s wonder 
Glad, beautiful flesh pink, with sixteen 
to twenty-two flowers, and these are 
nearly all open at a time. It is not a 
new one but it is one of the best at 
any price. Mrs. Leon Douglas: The 
fiorets are of the largest size, Begonia 
rose, splashed with brilliant red. A 
very vigorous grower and bulblets will 
often bloom. Catherine Coleman is a 
fine exhibition variety, rich coral-pink, 
rose throat blotch. We like this Glad 
very well. Gloriana; pure salmon 
pink, yellow throat, one of the most 
beautiful Glads. Wonderful color 
blending. Frank M. Shick is another 
new beautiful salmon pink from Sal- 
bach; large florets, eight to ten open 
at one time. This pink Glad was 
liked by many visitors. 

Longfellow: It is in the pure pink 
class. Longfellow is LaFrance pink, 
large flowers, tall spike, very good 
show variety. Giant Nymph another 
old variety, but it is outstanding; nice 
pink color, strong growth. This won 
a blue ribbon at our local show. Bulb- 
lets often bloom if planted early. 
Pearl of California; clear pure-pink 
color, strong upright grower, very 
large florets, many out at one time. 

Odd color Class, Marmora: A slate 
lavender, very large size, strong tall 
grower. This is worthwhile, the best 
A dandy for ex- 
Himemoa; a great exhibi- 

large deep rose, flaked 


in this color class. 
hibition. 
tion Glad, 





. large and good placement. 
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deeper and has cream blotches. Some 
people rave over it, others don’t care 
for it. Saraband; a fine smoky vari- 
ety, rich bordered with yellow blotch, 
very large wide-open flowers. Most 
everyone likes this variety. Emile 
Aubrun; salmon-orange, bronze with 
red blotch, tall sturdy spike, flowers 
This too is 
an older variety but every garden 
should have it. 

The best blotched Glads were: King 
George; another new Scotch variety, 
fine red color, cream throat. This was 
admired very much at Bridgeton Glad 
Show. Victor; an Australian origina- 
tion, bright scarlet with white throat 
blotch. It sure did attract attention 
in our Glad patch. Jwa; geranium 
pink, blotched red. This is one of 
the best blotched varieties I have seen. 
Yvonne; European origination, tall 
spike, very large blush-white, rose 
blotches in throat. We had some of 
the best specimen spikes from this 
variety. It surely can hold its own 
in the show room. 

Here are some of the best Prim 
Glads: Annie Laurie, a light-pink, 
strong tall straight spike, open ruffled 
florets. This is one of the best pink 
Prims. Alan V. Bunce; fine orange 
color, darker throat, strong tall grace- 
ful grower. We like Alan as an orange 
Prim. Enchantress; shrimp pink, 
very pretty shade, tall grower. Golden 
Frills; deep-yellow color, ruffled flow- 
ers of good substance. This is one 
of the very best yellow’ Prims. 
Harbinger; early orange, large size 
for a Prim. Rose Mist; a very popu- 
lar Prim. Strawberry color with buff 
line around each petal. One of the 
very best. Scarlet Bedder; the finest 
bright-red Prim, very striking large 
blooms and a_ strong propagator. 
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Shows up all over the garden. 

The Orchid; early and a vigorous 
grower, orchid shape and color. Very 
much hooded and has a style that is 
different from anything else. Zona; 
a very beautiful pink; yellow throat, 
marked red. Tall, strong and. early. 
We think it a very pretty Prim. 

If some of your favorites have been 
left out probably we do not grow them. 
We have listed only what we grow our- 
selves. 





Shall Glad Bulbs be Cut? 


F SO, why? There are several rea- 

sons why Gladiolus bulbs may some- 
times be cut with advantage. With 
some varieties it is the only way any 
increase can be got from large bulbs. 
This is notably the case with Hazel 
Dawn, a beautiful sort from Decorah. 
In about 99 cases out of a hundred 
they will not make a single bulblet. 
If I am obliged to plant large bulbs 
(which, as a grower I don’t like to do) 
I cut them. It is sometimes assumed, 
in discussing this matter, that the sev- 
eral eyes will start anyway and the 
new bulbs simSly be crowded and 
misshapen. I find, however, that the 
second eye will not always start. Here 
is an experience. 

When several of Diener’s varieties 
were retailing at $5.00 each and up- 
ward to $30, I bought, by special ar- 
rangement, one each of 28 varieties. 
The bulbs were to be half-inch in 
diameter, but, when received, were 
mostly one inch or more. I paid 
$57.00 for the lot. Naturally, I wished 
to be sure of an increase and so I 
cut every one and from each got two 
good bulbs and a lot of bulblets. Now 
I am sure that not one of those bulbs 














View looking up Black River from the bridge at Great Bend Village, Jefferson 
County, New York. The land along the left bank of the River, looking up- 
stream, is a United States Military Reservation, known as Pine Camp, used 


throughout the Summer by Military units from various points. 


Great Bend 


Village is only about six miles from the office of THe FLOweR GROWER 
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would have made more than one new 
bulb if they had not been cut. Whether 
I got more bulblets from each two 
pieces than I should have got from the 
uncut bulb I can’t say, but another 
grower wrote some time ago that when 
planting and cutting some Golden 
Measure, he “got cold feet” and 
stopped cutting when part were 
planted. The cut bulbs made plenty 
of bulblets while the uncut made very 
few. The advantage in the case of 
the Diener bulbs was that I had 
salable, blooming-size bulbs at once— 
though few. The bulblets would not 
(usually) have bloomed until the sec- 
ond year. 

In that particular case I advertised 
(in THE FLOWER GROWER) that I had 
one bulb each of the several varieties 
at such prices and sold every one of 
the duplicates; also some $90.00 worth 
of bulblets at prices then obtainable. 
Of course, with the multitude of new 
sorts now being brought out, that 
could not be repeated. 

Some varieties, and in some heavy 
soils do not always bear cutting; or 
at least both pieces will not survive. 
The cut surfaces should be disinfected 
and the soil should be warm and not 
too wet or undrained. 


GEO. S. WoopRUFF, (Iowa) 





Experiments in Planting Gladioli 


As a comment upon the Editor’s 
remark that Gladioli bulbs should be 
planted before growth begins, I may 
say that in early Spring I planted 
twenty Alice Tiplady bulbs, at in- 
tervals later, the same kind of stock 
after the germ had started, some as 
much as 34 inch long. They came up 
in the order of the length of the 
sprout, the last planted first, and the 
very early ones last. They bloomed 
in the same order, and the top growth 
was similar, the late planted being 
taller and slimmer, the first shorter 
and stouter. 

In bloom about the only difference I 
could discern was a tendency to few 
flowerets, and a quicker fading of the 
later planted. One other difference 
appeared in the foliage; the late plant- 
ings bleached and browned badly, and 
the very early plants but little. All 
these differences may be due to de- 
ficient rooting before the growth of 
the stalk begins. 


GEO. W. BORDEN, (Okla.) 


Epitor’s Note: 

Brother Borden has, in my opinion, deter- 
mined the reason why late-planted Glads are not 
as satisfactory as the early-planted ones. Late- 
planted Glads do not have time to root before 
starting top growth and the result is that if they 
bloom promptly the strength to produce the bloom 
comes largely from the bulb itself. On the other 
hand early-planted bulbs root first and start top 
growth after rooting, and in this way the bloom 
does not depend on the bulb alone but on the 
fertility of the soil back of it; hence larger bloom 
and more of it. And late-planted bulbs cannot 
possibly mature strong bulbs which are valuable 
for the next year’s planting. The root growth is 
not sufficient to produce a strong new bulb. 

Gladiolus growers should note these facts and 
understand if they plant bulbs late for late bloom, 
that bloom is about all they can expect, as the 
bulbs are of comparatively little value for the 
next year’s bloom. 
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Hedge to Serve As Windbreak 


To THE EpiTor :— 

I am desirous of planting a hedge about my 
small garden 50 x 80 feet in Wisconsin. It is 
near one of our inland lakes where we often have 
severe windstorms which lays every plant fiat. 
I want the hedge largely as a windbreak and of 
a material which will be inexpensive, neat in ap- 
pearance, and which can stand our severe Win- 
ters, and will grow four feet in height. 

Can you tell me the best one to cover my re- 
quirements; and how it should be planted and 
kept alive? 

I wish to plant in the Spring so that I can 
give it a good start during the Summer. I am a 
novice in gardening and find much of interest in 
each number of my FLOWER GROWER. 

“Anxious,” (Wis.) 

Answer:—It is certainly a question 
whether a hedge four feet in height will 
protect a garden even as small as 50 x 80 
feet and even though it were planted 
on the 80 ft. side of the lot. A hedge, 
to be effective against strong windstorms, 
should be at least five to six feet in 
height and probably seven or eight would 
be better. Even this height would hardly 
protect against all storms which might 
come; and unless it would seriously ob- 
struct an important view, a hedge to 
serve as a windbreak should be at least 
nine feet in height, if effective protection 
is to be made certain. 

Hemlock is native to Wisconsin and 
would probably make the best hedge for 
the purpose. The young plants can be 
had at very reasonable cost, even the 
rather good-sized ones which would make 
a hedge in a year or two. The height 
should be determined at the start and the 
hedge kept down to that height; other- 
wise a very scraggly line of Trees re- 
sults and not a hedge. For effective 
results within two years, the young trees 
should be set rather closely, about 18 
inches apart in double rows, the rows to 
be about 18 inches apart and the trees 
“staggered” so that they do not come 
opposite each other in the rows. 

If the soil is inclined to be lean, a 
trench should be dug two feet wide and 
about 18 inches deep, possibly deeper 
than this if conditions necessitate; and 
the seedlings set in rich top-soil mixed 
with about 25 per cent of well-rotted 
manure, and if “woods-dirt” from a 
Hemlock grove or forest could be in- 
corporated with the soil it would serve 
as an assurance of results. 

The seedling plants should be set 
rather early in the Spring and they 
should not be allowed to suffer for water 
the first year, if weather is dry. After 
the first year they should be well enough 
rooted to care for themselves except in 
cases of severe drouth. 

When well-set, a hedge makes rapid 
growth and a hedge sevewal feet in 
height should result the second year, 
and a real effective hedge by the third 
or fourth year. 

The above suggestions are based on 
using rather small seedling Hemlocks to 
form the hedge. It is of course possible 
to purchase rather large ones even up 
to three feet or more and in that case 
a fair hedge could result in one year 
if conditions were good. 

Along one side of my own grounds I 
have a White Pine hedge which was set 
from young Pines taken from my own 
premises. These were three to four feet 
in height when set and have made good 
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growth. I stopped this hedge at nine 
feet and have kept it down to that and 
it makes a beautiful line fence but its 
efficiency as a windbreak does not carry 
further than 75 to 100 feet to the leeward. 
However, I did not set it as a wind- 
break but as a property boundary and a 
background and for this purpose it is 
quite superior. It was set in sandy soil 
in just a fair state of tilth and it was 
necessary to reset only a few of the 
young trees. Such a hedge to take on 
its full beauty requires several years. 
Hemlock will grow more rapidly. 

I have tried to answer this question 
from my own experience, as conditions in 
Wisconsin are somewhat similar, gen- 
erally speaking, to Northern New York; 
but I will stand corrected if any reader 
has further suggestions to offer. It is 
possible I have overlooked some of the 
necessary points in connection with this 
matter. 

MADISON COOPER 





French Crabapple Fails to Bear 


To THE EpbiTorR:— 

In the February FLOowerR Grower I note article 
on pruning fruit trees, also the reference to 
Woodpeckers: puncturing the bark on Apple trees 
which, the article says, is beneficial to the trees. 

I have a French Crabapple tree in my garden 
that “just won’t” do its stuff. It is about 10 
years old, trunk is about five inches in diameter ; 
a beautifully-shaped tree. Two or three years ago 
it had about two quarts of fruit, and that is the 
last. Only about a dozen blooms last year. I 
prune the tips of the new wood each year, and 
a year ago I root-pruned as per directions in 
FLOWER GROWER, 

What can be done to make it produce? Page 
87 (February FLOWER GROWER) says to cut or 
remove a circular ring of bark during the Sum- 
mer. Does that mean to cut clean through to the 
wood ? 

I. J. ZIMMERMAN, (Mich.) 

Answer :—lIt is entirely natural for a 
tree to produce fruit and when it doesn’t 
there is something so far wrong that 
usually it is apparent to the experienced 
observer. Without seeing the tree, how- 
ever, it is not easy to be sure that a 
diagnosis is correct. I can only suggest 
some things that might cause the trouble. 

In general, when you wish to bring a 
tree into bearing, don’t prune it much. 
Let it go until it has borne some good 
crops, then thin out the branches. I 
should say that this tree had been pruned 
too much and certainly it has been 
pruned in the wrong place. We have 
kept trees from bearing for years by 
cutting back the new wood every year. 
It thickens the top, keeps fruit spurs 
from forming, and prevents normal 
fruiting. Pruning of young trees should 
be confined almost entirely to cutting out 
branches to thin the tops moderately and 
cutting back should be done only to hold 
down a rampant branch which threatens 
to upset the balance of the tree very 
seriously. 


To bring fruit trees into bearing at 
the earliest age practicable, we make 
them grow rapidly, and prune them very 
little after the first year or two. When 
they get big enough to bear worth-while 
crops, we check their growth by seeding 
down the land or by withholding fertil- 
izers and we prune little, or not at all, 
until the first crops are borne. 

The tendency to bear increases as the 
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tree gets older and I think the tree de- 
scribed above will soon begin to bear, 
especially if that cutting back of the new 
wood is stopped. 

I do not think that girdling will be 
necessary, but if it is attempted it should 
be done in late May. If girdling is de- 
layed until July, the tree may die. The 
girdle should cut through to the wood. 

R. A. VAN METER, 


PROFESSOR OF POMOLOGY 





The Grackle Destructive 
of Other Birds 


To THE EpIToR:— 

As I have read very interesting articles in your 
publication about Birds and Flowers, I wonder if 
you could give me some information about the 
Bird called Grackle. 

This Bird is a large black Bird, in the sun’s 
rays the color of the feathers will be changeable, 
casting a greenish-purple color. It has a white 
eye, or a white circle around the eye. It has a 
large fan-shape tail and long bill. Some may call 
them a Blackbird, but they are not the Black- 
birds I used to see in the fields and meadows. 
They have no pretty song, only a “‘grack.”’ 

My bird book quotes that this Bird is very 
destructive. I have also heard they make it a 
business of robbing Birds’ nests of their eggs, 
and if the little Birds are in the nest they tear 
them apart with their long bills. Last Summer 
a flock of these Birds hung around our place and 
on several occasions we found little Birds dead on 
the lawn with holes picked in their heads. 

Our Sweet Corn was being destroyed by the 
husk being pulled down and the kernels picked 
off the cob. One tay I watched and these Grackles 
would come in the garden, fly on the cornstalk 
and with their large bills pull the husk down and 
eat the kernels. 

The information I want is whether there is a 
law in New Jersey allowing these Birds to be shot, 
or if some reader may know of some way of 
scaring these Birds. It is a shame to let them 
overrule and destroy our Song Birds. The Robin 
in our Apple tree would make a great alarm 
when any of these Birds came around the tree. 
She would pay no attention to the Starlings 
when they were around, so I think it goes to 
show that she knew which one was going to do 
her nest harm. The Starlings are sort of a 
nuisance sometimes and noisy, but I do not think 
they are harmful to other Birds. 

Any information will be greatly appreciated, 
as I want to be prepared for them this Spring. 


Emma R. Hopkins, (N. J.) 

Answer :—While I cannot say whether 
there is a law in New Jersey against 
shooting destructive Birds, it is probable 
that the Grackle is not protected. You 
can ascertain by applying to your State 
Conservation Department or your State 
Agricultural Department. 


If anyone has any plan of scaring 
away the Grackle would be glad to have 
them give it, but it is doubtful if any 
simple plan will be really effective, al- 
though it is surely better to figure on 
some means of driving away the Birds 
rather than shooting them. 


It is doubtful if I could bring my mind 
to the shooting of any one species of 
Birds because they prey on another and 
I would point out that readers should 
not expect any greater perfection in the 
Bird world than they find in the Human 
world. Men prey on each other in every 
possible way, and so, naturally, Birds 
and Animals do the same thing. 


And why worry about it. And why 
should any person get themselves into a 
“stew” over the processes of Nature 
which they cannot control. Look at these 
things from that Balanced Viewpoint 
which I have been trying to teach 
through these columns for so long. 
Above all things don’t let hate enter your 
heart in considering such things. It is 
very destructive to spiritual progress 
to say nothing of interfering with the 
digestion. 


Here in Northern New York the 





Grackle is not very plentiful nor is it 
especially destructive to other Birds. Oc- 
casionally they get into bad repute, but 
usually they leave the other Birds alone. 


I am very glad that Miss Hopkins has 
a good word to say for the Starling. 
Personally I like these Birds. A pair 
have been with us all Winter here at 
THE FLOWER GROWER premises; and an- 
other pair, (yes I think there were three 
of them,) in an old house adjoining 
the Editor’s residence. They are a very 
mild and inoffensive Bird as seen here 
and we are very pleased to have them be- 
cause few Birds are with us in the 
Winter. How they have been able to 
survive during the past Winter I cannot 
understand, as it has been a terrible 
Winter for Wild Life of all kinds. 


As I have pointed out many times, it 
is decidedly unwise for anyone to acquire 
hatred toward any species of Birds or 
Animals when they carry out their regu- 
lar function in the scheme of things. 
They may not do just as we think they 
should do at that particular time, but 
who is to say whether they are not pur- 
suing their course for the general good 
in the great scheme of things. 


MADISON COOPER 





Tobacco Stems in the Garden 


To THE EpiTor:— 

I can get a large amount of tobacco stems 
(strippings) from local cigar makers. Are they 
any good for a garden? I would use poultry ma- 
nure with them, turning same under in the Fall, 
burning some and using the ashes on my home 
garden and coldframes. J. A. D. 

Answer :—Tobacco stems contain from 
3.76 to 8.82 per cent potash and are also 
rich in nitrogen. They do not decay 
rapidly, so the fertility is not quickly 
available. The method suggested of 
turning the stems under in Fall is good 
practice, as it would add both humus 
and fertility, like coarse manure. Rain, 
snow and frost would aid in extracting 
value from the stems which also are an 
insecticide. Burning these stems would 
be wasteful.—(Rural New-Yorker) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


GERANIUMS ROT IN GREEN HOUSE 


What is the proper way to raise Gera- 
niums for Decoration Day? I have tried 
cutting several times and have lost 50 
per cent by rotting. The leaves on the 
top look fine but they rot at the surface 
of the soil mostly. 

How long after plants show leaves 
before they should be transplanted or 
potted? Mine were in sand about six 
weeks but were not very large. How 
many times and what is the reason for 


transplanting? 
L. E. Ritter, (N.Y.) 


IDENTITY OF ASTILBE 


Can any reader tell me the variety of 
Astilbe of which the following is a de- 
scription: 

One I refer to grew in the yard of a 
country school. It was three or four 
feet tall and bloomed in July, and the 
blooms were a rather bright deep-pink, 
and dense, and were about six or seven 
inches long and probably five inches 
across. This plant did not apparently 
receive any special care and it must 
have been really hardy because of the 
place where it was growing. 

Could this be one of the plants of our 
grandmothers’ gardens? 

Mrs. H. J. Nye, (N.Y.) 


CARE OF TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


I would like to know how to grow 
Tuberous Begonias; when and how to 
plant the tubers, how to care for the 
plants during growth, during the bloom- 
ing period, and after the blooming time. 
Do plants die down after blooming? Is 
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it possible to grow new plants by leaf 
cuttings or slips? I will appreciate all 
information given me in this matter. 


Mrs. JAMES K. TsuCHIYA, (Hawaii) 


HIBISCUS QUESTIONS 


I have a large Chinese Hibiscus which 
is four feet high with a spread of three 
feet, and at one time I counted twenty- 
seven buds on it. 

It is so large that I think I never can 
have it in the house another Winter. Do 
you think I can carry it through success- 
fully in a cold room in the basement? 

I now have it in a hundred-pound 
white lead can, and I always sink it, with 
the container, in the ground during the 
Summer, and it is surely beautiful. 

Mrs. H. H. CRUMBAUGH, (IIl.) 


TREATMENT OF SANSEVIERIA 


I bought a Sansevieria about seven 
years ago with a white stripe on either 
side, and it had five leaves, of which one 
was almost a yard tall and the rest 5 
inches and 6 inches shorter. Now I 
have transplanted that plant, giving a 1 
inch pot larger every time. The pot is 
now almost full of shoots but they are all 
about one-half as tall as the first ones 
and instead of standing erect like the 
first ones did they all seem to curl over 
like a banana plant. 

One lady tells me I keep it too dry; 
another florist told me they want to be 
kept moderately dry. The tall leaves 
are wilting. Of course, I suppose that 
is a natural process. I have it in an east 
window where it gets sun for about 
1% hours each morning. I have put 
lime in the pot and what gets me is the 
short leaves. If some reader will tell me 
just what to do to grow them more per- 
fect I will be very thankful. 


EMIL KOEPKE, ( Wis.) 


PERENNIAL LUPINE FROM SEED 


Would appreciate information on 
growing the hardy Perennial Lupine 
from seed; especially the new hybrids. 

I desire information on the following 
specific points: Proper method of ger- 
minating the seed; character of soil best 
suited to them; whether best results are 
obtained in partial shade, full shade, or 
full sun. Which is the best time for 
transplanting, Spring or Fall? 

HASLeETT B. LEIGH, (Idaho) 


CANNAS FROM SEED 


Can any reader tell me how to start 
Canna seeds? Last year I sowed my 
seeds in a box to start them early, but 
not one sprouted. After a while I found 
the seeds had become so hard I could 
not crack them with a hammer. 

[ would be very glad to receive infor- 
mation as to how to handle these seeds 
for germination. 


Mrs. A. B. Gross, (N.Y.) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT EARTHWORMS 


While the Earthworm is under dis- 
eussion (see March issue of FLOWER 
GROWER) I would like to have some- 
one explain how it is propagated. Has 
it four stages of existence like the Cut- 
worm, the Junebug, etc? And if so, 
a description of its winged stage, or the 
state which produces the eggs from 
which the Worms are hatched? If not 
produced in that way, then a description 
of the way in which it is accomplished? 
My interest in this subject was 
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aroused by an experience which I had 
one year ago. I have a_hot-water- 
heated hotbed which is divided into two 
sections. Into one of these was put a 
lot of dirt and partly-rotted manure 
ready to be used later; meantime being 
kept free of frost. When ready to use 
it was discovered to be full of Earth- 
worms of all sizes and lengths; from 
exceedingly short and small, to very 
large and long. And there were hun- 
dreds of thousands of them. In the 
latter part of Summer not even one can 
be found with which to bait one’s fish- 
hook. Where do they go and how do 
they get back here? 


Z. T. RUSSELL, (Mo.) 


NAME OF PLANT WANTED 


Can any of the readers tell me the 
name of a Morning Glory, or Ipomoea, 
I don’t know which, that drops its bloom 
in the afternoon? It has a smooth, 
glossy leaf, and is a beautiful thing. Its 
flowers are twice as large as an ordinary 
Morning Glory, blue; and on dull days 
it stays on the vine, but not for long. 


L. SUNDULIN, (IIl.) 


WISTERIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Will some reader give me advice on 
how to make a three-year-old Wisteria 
bloom? It grows freely but does not 
bloom. 

Purchased two plants from a nursery 
three years ago and although they cover 
the side of a large garage, not a single 
flower has appeared. 

Any help or advice will surely be ap- 
preciated. 

VINCENT D. Bortto, (Tenn.) 


DO PUSSY WILLOWS SPREAD DISEASE? 


Are Pussy Willow trees or bushes con- 
sidered a menace ina garden? A friend 
of mine made the statement that a land- 
scape gardener had told her that Pussy 
Willow trees in a garden did more harm 
than anything else, in the way of breed- 
ers of disease, etc. 


H. V. SNYDER, (W. Va.) 


CHEMICAL TREATMENT OF PROPAGATING 
SOIL 

Can some reader tell me what chem- 
ical is used by professional florists to 
mix with the sand for starting seeds, 
and propagating slips? I will appre- 
ciate an answer through this column. 

LOUISE FRINTRUP, (Mo.) 








AMARYLLIS DOES NOT BLOOM 


About a year ago we received as a 
gift an Amaryllis and it has not bloomed 
for us yet. It is potted in good soil and 
now we keep it in a sunny room at about 
70 degrees. Any reader who can give 
us information about handling the 
Amaryllis to produce bloom will be do- 
ing us a favor by writing on the subject 
somewhat fully. 


E. M. BRANDHoRsT, (Minn.) 


YUCCA FROM SEED 


Can any reader of these columns ad- 
vise me if the Yucca can be grown from 


seed? 
Mrs. F. R. Davis, (N.Y.) 


BLIGHT ON PERENNIAL PHLOX 


I have been experiencing a blight on 
some of my Perennial Phlox. This comes 
in the form of mildew which attacks 
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the leaves and spreads until all the 
foliage is dead. 

Can some reader prescribe a remedy 
to counteract this disease? 


FreD E. GoopricH, (N.Y.) 


PEONY QUESTIONS 


I wish some one, through THE FLOWER 
GROWER, would give me hints on dividing 
Tenuifolia Peonies. I have plants of 
both the single and double and would 
like to take them up and divide. Some 
growers say that they are more difficult 
to divide than other species, and I would 
like to know as much as possible about 
them before trying to reset. 

Would also like to know if Peony 
Festiva Alba is the same as Festiva. 


PEONY FAN, (N.Y.) 


SUN DIAL INFORMATION WANTED 


A reader wants full information about 
construction and setting of a Sun Dial. 
Can anyone give this necessary infor- 
mation? 

Is there any technical points neces- 
sary to be observed in construction? 
What materials are best suited to the 
construction of the Sun Dial itself? 

Details necessary for setting will be 
appreciated. 


VINES OR FLOWERS FOR LAKE BLUFF 


I have a cottage at one of the Lakes 
and in front of same is a bank about 
fifteen feet high of sand and gravel. I 
am wondering what I can plant on this 
bank, in the nature of Vines or Wild 
Flowers, that will beautify it and at the 
same time help it from washing away. 


ALEXANDER WILEY, (Wis.) 


SIBERIAN AND CHINESE ELMS 


Are the Siberian Elms the same as the 
Chinese Elms? If not, which is the bet- 
ter tree for lawn purposes? Do either 
of these surface-root like the Poplar? 
A Poplar in one end of my garden, by 
its persistent roots, prevents all my 
flowers near it from blossoming. Will 
these Elms do that? 


Mrs. HERBERT HULSE, (N.Y.) 


IS FALSE INDIGO HARDY? 


Would like to know if the shrub 
Amorpha or False Indigo is perfectly 
hardy? 

Mrs. LESLIE J. WILLETT, (Ore.) 


PLEASE IDENTIFY LIZARD 


I once saw a Lizard in a clump of, Wil- 
low on the banks of the Umpqua River, 
Oregon. It was about six inches long 
and quite plump. Its entire body was 
a deep, bright blue, and its head a bril- 
liant red. I longed to try to capture it, 
but as I had never heard of such a 
Lizard I was afraid it might be ven- 
omous, so desisted. 

Later I described it to an Indian girl 
who looked very mysterious and said, 
“Oh, that is a very bad kind of Lizard; 
you must never touch one like that!” 
But her information was never very re- 
liable. 

GPORGIA KNIppP, (Calif.) 


RETARDING TULIPS, CROCUS, ETC. 


Is there anything that one can do to 
keep Tulips, Crocus, and other spring- 
blooming bulbs from coming up so 


early? 
H. V. SNYDER, (W. Va.) 
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A PURPOSE IN PLANTS 


If L. S. Hopkins and Frank C. Pellett 
will get “Nature’s Garden” by Neltje 
Blanchan, or Royal Dixon’s, “The Human 
Side of Plants,” from the nearest library, 
they will find any amount of support 
for Mr. Pellett’s contention that “plants 
do things for a certain fixed purpose,” 
which Mr. Hopkins condemns as a “very 
common error.” 


Both of these books are written with 
a sound scientific background, and make 
it very clear that the business of per- 
petuating their kind is so imperative a 
duty that the plants (or Nature?) resort 
to thousands of interesting tricks to ac- 
complish this end. 

Certain flowers are best fertilized by 
bees, others by butterflies or moths, 
others by insects which crawl up from 
the ground in search of nectar. 

A blossom’s color and scent are chief 
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baits for the insects needed for the work 
of pollination. A white Lily gleams in 
the dusk and moths flock to it. Certain 
flowers give off their scent mainly at 
night for the same purpose. Even the 
stripes on the petals of Violets and 
Pansies point the way to the nectar 
treasure. 

But there is also the negative aspect of 
the “drive.” I wish there were room to 
quote the entire chapter,—‘“Plants de- 
fend themselves,” in Dixon’s book. He 
shows therein how plants repel the un- 
desired insects—those who would merely 
get the nectar without carrying the pol- 
len properly, and also plants must de- 
fend themselves from cows, sheep, etc. 
This is accomplished by means of various 
thorns and prickles, by acrid or poison- 
ous juices and by offensive odors. Crawl- 
ing insects are prevented from scaling 
stalks of certain plants by downward 
pointing prickles, entangling hairs or 
sticky exudations. 

There is no place to stop when one 
begins on this fascinating subject. But 
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careful study shows plainly that the 
structure and habits of plants do not 
“just happen.” There is good and suffi- 
cient purpose in even the slightest detail 
of their makeup. 


CAROLINE PEDDLE BALL, (Conn.) 


LARKSPUR FROM SEED 


One of the best methods of sowing 
the seeds of Larkspur is to sow it as 
soon as the seed ripen in the Fall. If 
Japanese matting is available, cover the 
bed with this after sowing the seed, 
water the bed copiously through the 
matting just after sowing the seed, and 
thereafter lightly each day; remove the 
matting as soon as the seedlings appear 
above the soil, which will be in a week 
or ten days after sowing. In the case 
of previous-year seed soak them for a 
half hour in water to which has been 
added household ammonia in the pro- 
portion of three drops to a pint of water. 
If conditions are ordinarily favorable, 
you will be delighted with results ob- 





Five Sunny Rooms of Good Size’ 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of The United States, Inc. 


delightful example of the Cali- 

fornia type of bungalow than this 
home. Not only is the exterior at- 
tractive, but the plan is an excellent 
example of what the one-story dwell- 
ing should have in the way of rooms 
and conveniences, and the manner of 
their arrangement, to be truly suc- 
cessful and livable. 

The plan calls for five major rooms, 
all of good size, all light and sunny, 
and well-ventilated. There is an abun- 
dance of closet space, many built-in 
conveniences, and in addition the 


x WOULD be hard to find a more 


rooms are so grouped about the hall 
as to afford the maximum of privacy 
to all portions of the house. 

The color scheme suggested for this 
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exterior is cream-color stucco, either 
in a floated finish or dashed and 
rodded; gray for sash and doors; 
light brown brick sills; and variegated 
tile for the roof. A less expensive 
roofing may be used, however. The 
wrought iron railing at the side of 
the steps and terrace and the gaily 
striped awnings add greatly to the pic- 
turesque appearance of the house. 

The front door is of heavy matched 
boards. From the entry a plaster 
archway leads to the living room. The 
fireplace is located on an inside wall, 
a situation in many ways to be recom- 
mended. Built of brick, perhaps its 
most distinguished feature is the 
wide, slightly-recessed arch above the 
mantelshelf. 





































Double French doors at the far end 
make the dining room a particularly 
pleasant place. These open out upon 
a grass terrace. This room, although 
it has abundant wall space for the 
arrangement of furniture, has outside 
exposure on three sides. 

The bedroom hall contains a roomy 
closet above the basement stairs, a 
clothes chute to the laundry with tele- 
phone closet above, and a linen closet 
adjoining the bath. A scuttle in the 
ceiling of the hall leads to the attic 
space above. Louvers at either end of 
this space provided ventilation. 

In the kitchen a cabinet beside the 
sink provides for four capacious draw- 
ers and deep shelves. The cupboard 
at the right is also provided with 
many shelves and several drawers. 
There is a full basement. In this 
house the owner provided a door in 
the front outside wall of the dining 
room instead of the window shown in 
the plan. 


Construction: Brick walls, faced 
with stucco, tile or shingled roof. 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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tained through employment of the above 
methods. 
E. R. INMAN, (Penna.) 


PLANTS WANTED FOR SUMMER 


Replying to inquiry of W. F. Shortley, 
(Penna.) in Feb. issue of FLOWER 
GROWER, as to flowers that bloom all 
Summer. 

The first flower that suggests itself for 
all-year blooming is Gaillardia, but it 
isn’t “rare,” though there are new forms 
and improvements. 

I can suggest Dicentra eximia, Salvia 
azurea, and Adenophora _iiliifolia. 
Heuchera blooms about three months 
here. There probably are some others. 
After trying nearly a hundred species 
I can recommend the above. 

Of course, our seasons, and soils, and 
climatic conditions are different. How- 
ever, I’m offering this for what it may 
be worth. 


Jos. SCHMIDT, (Va.) 
EpitTor’s NoTe:— 


The Gaillardia as suggested by Brother Schmidt 
is decidedly not rare. Indeed it is so common and 
easy to grow that many people despise it. In my 
garden it occupies considerable space and as it 
self-sows readily, it can be kept from year to 
year without difficulty. It surely makes a show 
of bloom for a long period and is really worth- 
while, in my opinion. 


CARE OF FUCHSIA 


The Fuchsia, indoors, likes best a 
north window. It is preferable to start 
plants in Spring, for generally they are 
rather dormant in Fall and Winter. A 
light, moderately-rich soil is most suit- 
able, and too, they should have an 
abundance of water when growing and 
blooming, with good drainage. 


Keep quite dry through the resting 
period. Some of the leaves will fall, but 
new ones will soon take their places. 

See that Fuchsias are kept clean, or 
red spider and other pests may make 
trouble. 


Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 


CREPE MYRTLE AS A TUB PLANT 


In reply to the inquiry of Ruth Jacobs 
concerning Crepe Myrtle, will say that 
she can obtain it from any nurseryman 
south of the Kentucky line. The south- 
ern border of Kentucky is about the limit 
of hardiness for this most delightful 
shrub. But it can and should be grown 
in the North as a tub plant. The shrub 
grows rapidly and will bloom the first 
year from early-rooted cuttings, but of 
course one wishing to grow this plant 
should get a good two- or three-foot 
field-grown shrub. 

This may be planted in a tub (a small 
galvanized wash tub is very satisfactory) 
and the tub plunged in the ground deeply 
enough that the top of the tub is level 
with the surface of the soil. Give the 
plant good rich garden soil. Of course 
it is necessary to have made several holes 
in the bottom of the tub for drainage 
purposes before filling it with soil. 


The Crepe Myrtle does not bloom be- 
fore the last of July, but from that time 
on it will be a mass of bloom till it must 
be removed to the cellar. This should 
not be done till after the first frosts have 
caused the leaves to drop. Merely lift 
the tub from the soil and carry it with 
its contents undisturbed, to its winter 
quarters. 

Cut back the plant to about four feet 
tall and place in a cold cellar. It is 
better for it to get a little freezing 
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weather than be kept too warm, though 
it is best not to allow it to actually 
freeze. Water it occasionally, just 
enough to keep the soil from actually 
becoming dry. 

In the Spring, after danger of frost 
is past, remove a part of the last year’s 
soil from the tub and replace it with new 
soil. Plunge the tub in its old place and 
look for better results every year till 
the tub finally rusts out. 

Good shrubs can be bought for less 
than a dollar each. The pinks and reds 
are usually the preferred colors. It is 
doubtful whether there is any woody 
shrub that is more desirable than the 
Crepe Myrtle, and it is sure to attract 
much attention in any part of the North. 
In the South it is as popular as the Lilac 
is in the North. 

FLOYD BRALLIAR 


GLADS FROM BULBLETS 


I have had excellent results from fol- 
lowing the instructions used by Luther 
Burbank covering the handling of bulb- 
lets, as follows: 

Bulblets to be soaked for 72 hours in 
warm water. Extra hard ones to be 
opened at top of outer shell with a sharp 
knife. Then spread out on a piece of 
cheesecloth, turn in the sides, and roll 
up like a jelly cake. Soak and put in 
a dish deep enough to allow to be cov- 
ered with sand and keep in a warm 
place. Keep moist, open every few days 
after they start to sprout and remove 
and plant those sprouted. This pro- 
cedure brings a very large percentage 
of germinating bulblets. 


BERNIE C. PEARCE, ( Mich.) 


GERMINATING ORIENTAL POPPY SEED 


Answering H. E. Howe, (D. C.) Feb. 
issue of FLOWER GROWER: 

Have raised Oriental Poppies for 
twenty years and never had satisfactory 
success with germination of their seed 
until three years ago. The best way to 
sow Oriental Poppy seed is to sow them 
directly from the pod as soon as they 
are ripe enough to fall from the pod 
when it is inverted; scatter them on cul- 
tivated soil in the border or other flower 
bed that will not need cultivation there- 
after for the remainder of the season, 
and you will have seedlings by the hun- 
dreds. 

E. R. INMAN, (Penna.) 


GLADIOLUS FOR SMALL GARDEN 


B. D. Collins, (Mich.) requests the 
best varieties for an assortment of Glads 
for the small garden. 

It depends largely on whether expen- 
sive or inexpensive ones may be bought, 
so am sending two lists, one of the best 
Glads one can get at any price and a 
second list of very good standard vari- 
eties that may be purchased for a nom- 
inal sum. I should have at least half 
a dozen of a variety to make a showing 
in a color. If I could have just what 
I wanted I should have: 


FIRST LIST: 

Minuet, Mrs. W. H. Phipps, Dr. Nel- 
son Shook, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Fern Kyle, 
The Orchid, Copper Bronze, Golden 
Dream, Mary Capen, Sunnymede, Prince 
of India, Kirchoff’s Violet. 

SECOND LIST: 

Roseash, Golden Measure, Muriel, 
Crimson Glow, Albania, B. L. Smith, Le 
Marechal Foch, Los Angeles, Anna 
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Eberius, Elizabeth Tabor, Neoga, E. J. 
Shaylor, Mrs. Leon Douglas, Purple 
Glory, Ruth Huntington, and Alton. 
These lists include a wide range of col- 
ors and care was taken to choose Glads 
which would prolong the blooming sea- 
son through both early and late Glads. 


HELEN W. GUSHEE, (Me.) 


TWENTY BEST ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


I suppose that Mrs. Z. V. Johnstone 
wants the best for an amateur, and not 
what she actually asks for, the twenty 
best,—regardless. The very finest Al- 
pines cannot always be grown by ama- 
teurs, since they require much knowledge 
of their requirements regarding soil, at- 
mosphere, and other things. 

However, as the twenty most reliable 
Rock Plants, which thrive for me here 
in Utah among the Rocky mountains, 
with average care in a rock garden with 
light, fairly rich, and gritty soil, I 
recommend: 

Ajuga reptans rubra, 4 inches, purple, blooms 
May and June. 

Alyssum saxatile compactum, golden yellow, 12 
inches, Spring. 

Arabis alpina, white, six inches, must have sun. 

Armeria, or Thrift. Many varieties, Maritima 
most common, 6 inches, pink flowers June. 

Aster alpinus, 8 inches, white daisy like flowers 
June, 

Aubretia or Rock Cress, 
extra good. 

Campanula carpatica, 
white, 8 inches. 

Campanula rotundifolia, 
bells, blue. 

Cerastium, or Snow in Summer, white flowers 
and grey leaves. 

Dianthus plumaris, Clove Pinks, double or single 
pink and white. Bloom all Summer. Leaves blue 
green. 

Dianthus caesius, 
flowers in May. 

Dianthus __ deltoides, 
June and later. 

Gypsophila repens, clouds of pink or white in 
late Summer. 

Heuchera, Coral Bells, white to red flowers May 
to September. 

Iberis, Hardy Candytuft, white, 8 inches, June. 

Linaria, Toadflax. Fine trailer with purplish 
flowers. 

Myosotis, Forget-me-not. 
orite variety. 

Nepeta mussini, the queen of all, to my notion. 
Lovely mauve flowers all Summer, greyish foliage. 

Papaver nudicaule, Iceland Poppy, white, yel- 
low and crange, 1 foot. 

Phlox subulata, colors from white to red, April 
and May. 


And I have come to the end of the 
twenty without mentioning one of my 
favorites, Veronica rupestris, lovely blue 
fiowers, 4 inches, in June. 

The Violas or tufted Pansies also make 
splendid Rock Plants, which bloom all 
Summer and are truly darlings. 


Mrs. MAUD CHEGWIDUEN, (Utah) 


lovely violet flowers, 
lovely bells of blue or 


1 foot, fine drooping 


Cheddar pink. Sweet pink 


maiden pink. Crimson 


Palustris is my fav- 


GLOXINIAS FROM SEED 


Answering Mrs. J. E. Robinson, (Iill.) : 

I grow beautiful Gloxinia from seed. 
Plant seed in March or April on top of 
a flower pot of equal parts sand, leaf 
mold, and good garden soil. Cover with 
damp cloth and keep moist until the seed- 
lings are up. Watch very carefully that 
they do not dry out and they will grow 
quite rapidly. Prick them out into 
separate pots when the second leaves ap- 
pear and keep them growing. A north 
porch in Summer is excellent as they 
do not require much sun. 

Bring inside in Fall and care for them 
the same as any house plant. The leaves 
may disappear, but after a month or so 
of rest, they will come up again and 
the second Spring will begin blooming. 
Mine bloom usually in June and continue 
for about three months. 

When through blooming do not water 
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so much and in Fall store in a basement, 
not too cool, until January or February. 
Begin watering moderately and the 
leaves will soon appear. Bring up and 
place in east or west window. 

You may also propagate by putting 
the leaves in water and a little bulb will 
form at end of leaf. 


Mrs. ARTHUR PYLE, (Iowa) 


ERADICATING WILD MORNING GLORY 


Answering M. V. Bindel, (Ia.): 

I have had success in eradicating Wild 
Morning Glory by cutting off the vines 
as soon as growth starts, and keeping 
every bit of growth cut close to the 
ground. 


The vines grow very fast and if 
planted in a box where they cannot 
spread they soon make a nice vine to 
shade a porch or unsightly place. 


Mrs. McKeg, (Ohio) 


JUNEBERRY TREE 


Answering D. H. Sanford, (Ohio,) 
Nov. issue; 

Juneberry Tree, or Amelanchier; 
otherwise known as Shadbush; is native 
of North America and can be found 
throughout our North American wood- 
lands. Any good nursery would obtain 
one or more of these trees. I do not 
know of any nursery that stocks it. 


T. J. BubpiTt, (N.Y.) 


VINCA VINE AS HOUSE PLANT 


Answering Mrs. B. E. Falk, rage 607, 
Dec. issue: 

The Vinca Vine is easily handled as a 
house plant. It can be grown either cool 
or warm. When grown warm it has a 
tendency to make weak growth but this 
can be remedied in the Spring or during 
the late Winter by being cut back. When 
grown cool, growth is_ slower. but 
stronger. Application of plant food will 
be very beneficial. Care must be exer- 
cised to control the mealy bug which 
may affect it. Hand picking or water 
syringing will help check it. 

FRANKLIN J. RUEDEL, (Okla.) 


VELVET PLANT 


Gynura is the Velvet Plant, without a 
doubt, as its stems and leaves are cov- 
ered with a combination of green and 
purple hairs that make one think of vel- 
vet or plush. Imagine these growing out 
in the open ground the year around in 
Florida, attaining in size to the pro- 
portions of a Lilac bush in the north. 
In comparison with a pot plant they are 
gorgeous. 

MARIAN A. McApow, (N.C.) 


WILL BANANA TREE BLOOM INDOORS? 


Answering 
(Ohio) :— 

Have for many years grown these fine 
plants in pots or in open ground during 
the Summer; and at one time grew an 
Orinoco Banana in the open ground 
which grew so rapidly that when Au- 
tumn time arrived it was so large that 
Mother and I could stand side by side 
under one leaf. The Orinoco Banana is 
too vigorous and large to be a desirable 
house plant but where it can be given 
greenhouse room it sure will make a 
mammoth specimen. There are, however, 
dwarf Banana plants which are better 
suited to be used as a pot plant; for in 
the ordinary living rooms during the 


Henrietta Schmeuszer, 


Winter they grow nicely and grow to the 
height of often ten feet, while the 
Orinoco grows to twenty feet. The 
Banana requires much water and is a 
heavy feeder. However, if one does not 
care for a rapid growth during the Win- 
ter, withhold water, giving but enough 
so the foliage will not entirely dry off, 
and keep in a warm room the same as 
for the growing ones. They will remain 
partly dormant until placed out-of-doors 
after danger of frost is past. Then give 
plenty of water and liquid manure. You 
will soon be rewarded by a nice new 
growth and often by several new suckers. 
My smaller plants are developing new 
foliage at this writing (February), but 
require much water and a warm tem- 
perature. I have never had a plant to 
blossom, but feel that because of not 
having a greenhouse, the stoppage of 
rapid growth very likely has much to do 
with that, having seen them in blossom 
and fruiting in greenhouses. 


JOHN B. DREIBELBIS, (Ind.) 


DAHLIAS IN ENGLAND 


This may be of interest to B. D. 
Collins :— 

The writer attended a flower show in 
London, England, last Autumn, and will 
give a list of names of beautiful Dahlias 
which were jotted down for my own use 
this year. 

Single-—Cardinal (red, 3% ft.); Fairy 
(pink, 2 ft.). 

Collarette—Arran (rose pink, 4 ft.); 
Glen Devon (rosy crimson, 4 ft.); Rona 
(white with crimson bands, 3 ft.) ; Scar- 
let Queen (scarlet, 3 ft.). 

Decorative—Rapallo (red and gold, 3 
$6.3 

T. HATFIELD, (Nova Scotia) 


ENGLISH IVY AS A COVER PLANT 


Mary Smith, (Tenn.) recommends the 
English Ivy as a cover for bare, shaded 
places, but in the colder climates of the 
North and Middle Atlantic States, New 
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England, and the West, the Pachysandra 
terminalis (Japanese Spurge) does bet- 
ter. It is more hardy and makes a 
denser cover. The foliage is a bright, 
glossy green, and in May the plant sends 
forth small whitish flower spikes. It has 
the advantage of doing as well as a 
ground cover in sunny locations as in 
the shade. 
L. S. SLATER, (N.Y.) 


WANDERING JEW 


I have three varieties of this plant. 
One has green leaves and no flowers to 
date. The second has similar leaves and 
bright-blue flowers; while the third has 
a larger leaf and a flower which grows 
on a stalk similar to a Narcissus or 
Chinese Lily, only the flowers are star- 
like. 

Mrs. O. LAMarsH, (Ont.) 


PLANTS FOR NORTH EXPOSURE 


Plants that should do well in Mrs. 
Hoxie’s northern exposure garden: 

Bleeding Heart, Hydrangea, Astilbe, 
Bergamot, Monkshood, Lily-of-the-Val- 
ley, White or Blue August Lily, 
(Funkias), Tiger Lilies, Violets, Pansies, 
hardy Ferns, Columbine, Foxgloves, 
Primroses, Canterbury Bells and House 
Plants suitable for a north Window. Also 
Marica, Ferns, Caladiums, (the new 
fancy-leaved ones are beautiful), St. 
Bernard’s Lily, Primroses and San- 
sevierias. 

MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 


CARE OF CALLA LILY 


From time to time inquiries are found 
in THE FLOWER GROWER, “How to Care 
for Calla Lily,” as W. N. C., in Decem- 
ber issue. 

In 1896 my wife’s mother died. For 
years, she had had a Calla that had 
bloomed yearly for her. At the mother’s 
death a maiden daughter kept the Lily, 
until about 1912, when she gave it to 
her sister, (my wife,) who cared for it 








Cream-colored Angora Kittens owned by Miss 
Eva Englehart, teacher of Piano, Kirksville, Mo. 


At the time this photograph was made the kittens were about two 
months old. The darker one in the photograph is nearly red in color 
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according to usual rules (such as quoted 
from the Rural New-Yorker, on page 
606 of THE FLOWER GROWER, December 
issue). 

But through all those years it bloomed 
only two or three times. 


In the Spring of 1924, I was trans- 
ferring the house-plants from the house 
to the porches, to the shade of the trees, 
or the garden. I asked my wife what 
I should do with the Calla. She an- 
swered, “I do not care what you do 
with it. Take it out and throw it away, 
for all I care; I am disgusted with it.” 
I took it out and planted it in the border 
of the garden under a Cherry tree where 
it had the morning and evening sun; 
the rest of the day it was shaded by the 
tree. I shook all the old pot soil from 
it before putting it in the garden soil. 
My wife did not know for some time 
but that I had thrown it away. 

For five or six weeks it acted as 
though it was going to die, then it began 
to revive, and the last of July it put 
forth a bloom; and another about the 
first of September. The following Win- 
ter it bloomed twice in the house. 

Since then it is transplanted twice 
each year, from house to garden, and 
garden to house; always blooming twice 
each year, having from one to three 
blooms. Now, (Jan.. 25, 1930) it has 
two blooms and stands four feet and 
ten inches to top of tallest bloom. 

Since 1924 it has not only bloomed 
twice each year, but has produced one 
or more young plants, all of which have 
bloomed as profusely as the parent plant, 
when given the same treatment. I be- 
lieve two transplantings each year gives 
a Calla all the rest it needs. 


ALBERT B. ADAMS, (Ia.) 


VINCA AS HOUSE PLANT 


Answering Mrs. E. Falk of 
Kansas :— 

I always take a root of Vinca, (pref- 
erably the variegated kind,) into the 
house before frost for a hanging basket. 
It will grow in either sun or shade; but 
in full sun the cream in the leaves in- 
creases, making them prettier, I think. 
It will grow splendidly in ordinary soil 
with average care. 


Mrs. Maup CHEGWIDDEN, (Utah) 


Bess 


BEETLES ON GLADIOLUS 


Answering Mrs. C. E. Friel, (Ohio): 

The Black Beetles on the Glads were 
probably Blister Beetles; and knocking 
them into a can with kerosene in, using 
a small stick, is the best way. Spraying 
will kill them and not hurt the Glads, 
but hand picking is better. 


“Hoosier,” (Ind.) 


REMEDY FOR CHIGGERS 


Answering W. M., 
for Chiggers:— 

Powdered sulphur dusted on arms, and 
limbs, inside of stockings, is a sure 
remedy. They cannot stand powdered 
sulphur. 


(Ohio,) remedy 


Mrs. F. P., (Mo.) 


GERMINATING ORIENTAL POPPY SEED 


Answering H. E. Howe, (D. C.) :— 

Oriental Poppy seed, being so small, 
it is not always easy for inexperienced 
persons to determine if it really is fertile 
seed. Gather seed soon as ripe, throw 
it on the mellow soil about the dying 
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foliage of the old plants. It need not be 
covered. After a soaking rain, there 
will be hundreds of little Poppies appear. 
Very tiny plants at first. Leave them 
growing there until early Spring, when 
they can be reset, taking up plenty of 
soil with them. 

If you buy seed, sow it very early in 
Spring, cover lightly with peat or bur- 
lap, and keep damp. They will appear 
in a week or two. 


Mrs. G. S. WAMPLER, (Ind.) 


TREE OF HEAVEN 


Mrs. Ella K. Toby may be thankful 
that her “Tree of Heaven” has not 
bloomed, or she might decide it should 
have been named for the other region 
rather than the Celestial realm. 

This tree, the Alianthus, is a native of 
China, where its leaves serve as food for 
the wild silkworm, from which pongee 
silk is obtained. Because it is only 
necessary to keep the needed cocoons in 
a safe place over Winter and allow them 
to hatch in the open and lay their eggs 
directly on the tree, this silk is easily 
grown. The silk culturist has nothing 
to do from the time he places his un- 
hatched cocoons in the Spring, till he 
gathers the new cocoons in the wild. 

Hoping to introduce this type of silk 
culture in the southern mountains, the 
Alianthus tree was widely planted years 
ago. It is a beautiful tree, but sprouts 
badly, and so it may soon become a 
nuisance. The blooms have a very dis- 
agreeable odor, though fortunately the 
tree only remains in bloom a week or so. 
Evidently the tree is not quite hardy 
with Mrs. Toby. 


FLoyD BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 


GROWING THE GLADIOLUS FROM SEED 


Answering Mrs. C. E. Friel, (Ohio,) 
March issue: 

First I would advise the planting of 
hand-pollenized seed, as_ self-pollenized 
seed produces a much smaller percentage 
of worthwhile offspring. 


In Ohio seeds should be started inside 
about March 15 to April 1. If a hotbed 
or coldframe is not available the base- 
ment will do very well. This will pro- 
vide a longer growing season than af- 
forded by waiting for favorable weather 
for outside planting. 


Use flats approximately 18 in. long 
12 in. wide and 4 in. deep, with an % 
mesh galvanized wire screen bottom. 
This size box is convenient for handling. 
Fill with good rich compost or garden 
soil to which has been added a handful 
of bone-meal or super-phosphate. Make 
3 rows the length of flat % in. deep. 
Plant seeds close together, same as any 
other flower seed. 175 to 200 seed should 
be planted in this size flat. Cover the 
seed lightly and keep moist. The first 
growth should appear in 16 to 18 days 
and will look like small blades of grass. 

About the Ist of May or when the 
weather permits the flats should be set 
outside during the day to harden the 
plants, and taken in at night. When 
the weather has become settled, with 
no danger of frost, the flats may be set 
out in the garden soil, flush with the 
top of the box.* They will need no 


*The roots will grow through the wire bottom 
to the soil in which the box has been set, there- 
fore this soil should be of the best. This method 
eliminates the tedious work of transplanting each 
seed, which would also be a set back to the plant 
and in most cases destruction. 
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further attention, outside of occasional 
watering in dry weather, and an ap- 
plication of liquid sheep manure. 

In Fall they should be taken up and 
cured the same as the old bulbs. The 
above procedure will produce bulbs %4 
to 1 in. in diam., the first year, and some 
of the seeds from strong vigorous vari- 
eties will bloom the first year from seed. 
However it is more common to grow the 
seed two to three years before blooming. 

If seeds of a number of different cross- 
ing are planted, they should be kept sep- 
arate in the flats by labels with some 
record of the parentage noted, so that 
the results of the individual crosses may 
be observed in the new blooms. This is 
the most interesting feature of growing 
Glad seeds inasmuch as no two blooms 
will be alike. 


FRANK A. PLATZ, (Mich.) 


TWENTY BEST BEDDING GLADS 


Replying to question for list of 20 best 
bedding Glads for T. T. Hibben, 
(Penna.); have found these listed most 
satisfactory: 


Le Marechal Foch; 
bloom, early 

E. J. Shaylor; Deep pink, ruffled variety 

Mrs, Frank Pendleton; Pink red throat 

Alice Tiplady; Orange Prim 

Mrs. Francis King; Scarlet 

Gov. Hanley; Deep blood red and early 

Splendora; Wine black 

Baron J, Hulot; Deep violet 

Herada; Mauve and extra large bloom 

Peace; Large white with Violet marking 

Mary Pickford; Creamy white and extra fine 

Schwaben; Canary yellow 

Golden Measure; Deep yellow 

Anna Eberius; Rhodamine purple 

Byron L, Smith; Choice light lavender 

Mrs. F, C. Peters; Later lavender 

L’Immaculee; Pure white and early 

Evelyn Kirtland; Dark pink 

Mrs. Dr. Norton; Lavender pink, cream throat 

Magic; Lavender blue and very early, blooming 
along with Le Marechal Foch, Mary Pickford and 
Gov. Hanley. 


Very light pink, large 


This is only twenty varieties of what 
I consider the best grade of the older 
variety of Glads which may be pur- 
chased at a reasonable cost and will 
furnish you at least ten weeks of abun- 
dant bloom of many beautiful colors. 


Mrs. W. J. POWELL, (Mich.)_ 


TWENTY BEST DAHLIAS 


Replying to Mrs. M. Olsen, 
“Twenty Best Dahlias”’: 

You cannot go wrong when planting 
the following recommended list of high- 
class Dahlias, suitable alike for exhibi- 
tion and cutting purposes: 


Daddy Butler (Bessie Boston) H. C., pink and 
ruby, large very free. 

Jersey Beauty (Waite) D., large pink. 

Jane Cowl (Downs) D., large, bronzy buff and 
old gold. 

Champagne (Bessie Boston) D., 
pagne, very large. 

Koh-i-Noor (Bessie Boston) H. C., very large 
black maroon. 

han Carl Salbach (Salbach) D., large lavender 
pink. 

Kathleen Norris (F & M) D., very large rose 
to mallow pink. 

Violet Wonder (Kemp) D., very large bluish 
violet. 

Islam Patrol (Davies) H. C., ruby scarlet with 
gold tips, large. 

Mrs. Alfred B. Seal (Seal) D., very large old 
rose. 

Fort Monmouth (Kemp) H. C., very large crim- 
son maroon. 

Starlight (Bessie Boston) H. C., large gold. 

Marian Molida Pappe (Pappe) D., very large 
flat blooms with curly petals, bronzy buff and 
pink shadings. 

M. H. de Young (Bessie Boston) D., very large 
light autumn shade. 

Worlds Best White (Murphy) D., very large 
cream white. 

Queen of the Garden Beautiful (Burns) D., very 
large lemon col . 

Mrs. I, de Ver Warner (Marean) very large 
deep mauve pink. 


(Wis.,) 


light cham- 
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The MacGregor (Mastick) H. C., a monster in 
soft brownish red. 

Regal (Bessie Boston) — 
suffused with old rose and g 

Star of Bethlehem (Nolet) <o., 
cactus, magnificent stems. 


A strong point with all the above se- 
lections is that all have finest of stems 
for holding the large blooms, and for 
cutting purposes. 

CuHas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


aad large bronze 


the best white 


ORIGIN OF COMMON NAMES FOR PLANTS 


Answering Riad de Sharon, (Egypt,) 
in March issue: 

Seabiosa is called Pincushion Flower 
because of the form of the flower and 
the position and prominence of the sta- 
mens, which bristle out like pins in a 
pincushion. The name Mourning Bride 
alludes, doubtless, to the somber color 
of the maroon-black sort. 


Myosotis, Forget-me-not: An old tale 
is told about a girl and her young man 
walking by a stream. She spied a 
strange blue flower growing by the 
stream and desired to have it. The man 
fell into the stream in his attempts to 
get the flower, and as he was borne away 
by the swift current cried, “Forget me 
not!” The girl so named the flower. 


Balloon Vine is called Love-in-a-puff 
because of the seed being inclosed in a 
peculiar casing. 

The gaudy Amaranthus evidently re- 
minded someone of the biblical Joseph’s 
coat of many colors. 

Love-in-a-mist, applied to Nigella, 
might refer to the finely-cut foliage in 
which the beautiful flowers nestle. 


R. S. WILMOT, (Conn.) 


DATURA IS POISONOUS 


Will offer this reply to subscriber 
whose skin was poisoned in pulling Da- 
tura out of the garden. It has other 
names: Jimson-weed, Stink-wort, James- 
town-weed, Common Stramonium, Thorn 
Apple, Devil’s Apple, Mad Apple, Stink- 
weed (W. Va.), Jamestown Lily (N. C.), 
White Man’s Plant (Indians). 

There are several varieties among 
those running wild and of those culti- 
vated for ornament from New Mexico 
and warm regions. The large, showy- 
white or pale-violet flowers are funnel- 
shape, often six inches across. Their 
heavy sweet scent perhaps accounts for 
the numerous Hawk or Sphinx Moths 
that visit them in the evening, and the 
Humming Birds by day. It is rather 
singular that in this same family 
(Nightshade) we find some of our im- 
portant foods like Potato, Tomato, Egg- 
plant, etc., as well as the strongly nar- 
cotic-poisonous, such as deadly Night- 
shade, Belladonna, Nicotiana, including 
Tobacco, etc. 

Jimson Weeds are rank, ill-smelling 
plants; quite bushy, with stout, smooth 
stem 2 to 5 feet high. The seed pods 
are prickly and four-valved, containing 
numerous seeds about the size of a grain 
of Buckwheat. When fresh they are 
ill-scented and nauseating, but later they 
are not so disagreeable. The leaves are 
large and flabby. These were introduced 
into the U. S. from Europe and Asia 
and are found in waste grounds about 
dwellings in nearly all the states. 

Some Daturas (arborea and suave- 
olens) are tree-like shrubs, cultivated 
in conservatories with sometimes double 
flowers, coming from Tropical America. 
Other cultivated Daturas found in gar- 
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dens are D. fideosa, D. metel, D. metel- 
oides or D. Wrightii. 

The D. stramonium, found in waste 
grounds, has green stems and white 
flowers, 3 inches long; D. tatula is rather 
taller with purple stems and purplish 
flowers. Both are weeds, and are poison- 
ous and should be removed from vacant 
lots by mowing the plants while in 
flower, or by cultivating the soil. 

I have read of cases where children 
were badly poisoned eating the seeds, 
even causing death. Sometimes children 
are poisoned from sucking the flower or 
playing with it in the mouth; this hap- 
pened in the purple flowered species cul- 
tivated as a curiosity and called “Night- 
blooming Cactus.” Cases of posioning 
arise in adults from excessive use as a 
stimulant or as a medicine. Sometimes 
the fresh green leaves and roots were 
cooked by mistake for other wild edible 
plants. Even cattle have been poisoned 
by eating the leaves of young plants 
found in the hay. 

RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


PESTS ON FERN 


The white, spongy growth on Mrs. 
J. V. O’Connor’s Fern is no doubt the 
Mealy Bug. She can control this by 
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making a tubful of lather from fishoil 
soap, (obtainable through seedsmen,) 
and, holding her hands over the earth 
in the pot, swishing the Fern gently 
about in the liquid. 

Spraying with Black Leaf 40, which 
I always use double the strength given 
in the directions on bottle, will destroy 
other plant lice. 


Mrs. MAuD CHEGWIDDEN, (Utah) 


CARE OF RED HOT POKER PLANT 


Answering Mrs. J. A. Bittner, (L. I.): 

The safest way to carry Red Hot 
Poker (Tritoma) over Winter is to dig 
the roots in the Fall and store in a cool 
cellar in sand. We have carried them 
over outside by mulching rather heavily, 
and you may be able to do the same. 


M. E. YOUNKEN, (Pa.) 


CREEPING CHARLIE 


Answering Mrs. McKee, (Ohio,) in the 
March issue: 

Creeping Charlie is also known as 
Creeping Jenny and, more commonly, 
Moneywort. 

The botanical name 
nummularia. 

Cnas. H. SMitTH, ( Mass.) 


is Lysimachia 





Wrexham Delphiniums from Seed 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


EED of the Wrexham Delphiniums 
should be sown in well-drained 
flats, outside in May and the seed- 

lings transplanted carefully when the 
first rough leaf appears. They thrive 
on rich soil, the best being an old hot- 
bed sifted down fine, for filling the 
boxes. The flats are watered before 
sowing the seed, also before trans- 
planting, and if slugs are trouble- 
some, cover the boxes with fine cheese- 
cloth tacked down tight. This helps 
germination also shades _ seedlings 


from strong sunshine. 

When there is plenty of seed it can 
be sown in drills and allowed to re- 
main the first year without trans- 
planting often flowering first Summer, 
about four months from the time of 
sowing. 

Good sorts can be propagated by 
cuttings taken in Spring. Stem cut- 
tings will not root, A, but if the cut- 
tings are taken with a piece of the 
old root, B, they soon make strong 
plants. 
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SAMPLE COPIES TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Send the names of any gardening fans, with 
full address and I will be glad to send samples 
accordingly. Sample copies bring a large propor- 
tion of permanent readers, and all friends of the 
magazine can help in this way. 


THE POPULAR JAPANESE SCREENS 


These are offered as subscription rewards and 
their usefulness is not limited to the year of the 
calendar pads. Pads for any year may be re- 
moved and other pads or cards substituted. Noth- 
ing like these screens to brighten a dark side of 
the room, 
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LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 


I have repeatedly advised readers to use the 
long-time subscription rate as an economy, not 
only to them, but to the publisher. The expir- 
ing subscription list is always the worry of any 
publisher, and the expense of taking a name off 
the list and putting it back on is large. Think it 
over when you renew, and subscribe for at least 
three years; or, better yet, five years. 


INDEXES FOR ANY YEAR 


Not only can I furnish indexes for the year just 
passed, 1929, but for any year back to 1914. 10c¢ 
pays for the index for any year. 





Classified Advertising Section 














RATE 12'2c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 








10 DELPHINIUMS Gold Medal Hybrids $1.25. 190 
Chinese Delphiniums $1. 12 Iris Assorted $1.25. 
Catalog Free. Swedberg Nursery, Battle Lake, Minn. 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS—Photos sent 
on application. Over 100 selected seeds from my 











choicest plants for $1. F. Dean, 143 Seventh Ave- 
nue, W., Longueuil, Que., Canada. 
Evergreens 














Bulbs 


BLOOMING BULB FARM OFFERS—One Amaryllis 
Johnsoni (Red), 3 yr. bulb, 3 Dahlias, 1 Mina Burge. 
1 Maud Adams ‘and 1 Storm King postpaid for $1.0 
Mrs. Chas. McMullan, Snyder, Texas. 


AMARYLLIS BULBS—Hasily grown —_ seed, 25 cts. 

package——-3 rare Jacobean Lilies, o—3 lovely 

Amaryllis, $1.00—-12 Achimenes, $1. vo 12 Dabhlias, 

$1.00—1i1—50c Dahlia free with $1.00 orders. Ali 

= blooming size. Victor Richardson, 511 Garden 
, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














EVERGREEN BARGAINS—6 Evergreens for $1.00. 
See our adv. on page 226. The Evergreen Gardens, 
Clinton, Conn. 








Geraniums 





TWO DOZEN GERANIUM PLANTS that will afford 
you the luxury of a beautiful flower bed all summer for 
only $1.50 post-paid. Any color or mixed. Cultural 
directions with each order. Buckley Geranium Com- 
pany, Springfield, Illinois. 


Gladioli 











Cacti 


TEN CACTI and Succulents for one dollar. 
Shaw, 2833 Estara Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CACTI, CACTI, CACTI—10 handsome rare specimens, 
all different, blooming size, $2.50 postpaid. Pkt. of 
mixed seeds and catalogue 25c. Mrs. C. E. Pattison, 
Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas. 

ILLUSTRATED CACTUS and succulent catalogue, 500 
varieties, price 25e to be deducted from first order of 
$2.00. Information and plants no one else offers in 
U. 8S. McCabe Cactus Garden, Rt. 3, San Diego, Calif. 





M. C. 














Chrysanthemums 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—10 labeled plants, early and 
midseason varieties, largest prize Chrysanthemums, pink, 





te and yellow Turners in each choice collection, 
$1.0 12 plants early and midseason new hardy 
| eg choice collection, $1.00. Culture 


leaflet with order. 7 choice long-spurred Columbines, 
$1.00. 7 double Pyrethrums very fine, $1.00. ‘The 
Gardens,’’ 238 E. Boundary Ave., York, Penna. 


Dahlias 


DAHLIAS AT WHOLESALE—Famous for quality, 
choice varieties, low prices. N. A. Miller, 458 E. 66th 
St., Portland, Oregon. 


12 POMPON DAHLIAS, $1.00. 


Dahlias $1.00. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG featuring Choice 

Dahlias that Save You Money, sent on request. Seattle 

a Gardens, Box 524, Georgetown Sta., Seattle, 
ash 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER FOR $1.50—POST- 
paid. 15 tubers, labeled, no two alike, in all colors and 
classes except singles. Would be worth more if pur- 
chased at catalogue prices. Such as Cuban Giant, R. 














10 Large flowered 
_W. 8. Whitmore, Boylston, Mass. 





Fletcher, Alaska, Bobby, Salbach, Waldie, LeNormand, 
and many others. 100 Gladiolus, mixed colors, $1.50. 
Both offers, postpaid, for $2.50 Order at once. 
Supply limited. Catalogue free. Mrs. R. B. Witt, 


R-4, East Greenbush, N.Y. 


“FAVORITE DAHLIAS’—One each, Bashful Giant, 
Champagne, Paul Micheals, Mrs. Warner, Bonnie Brae. 
prepaid $2.00. Send for catalogue best old and new 
varieties. Fair Prices. Valley Inn Flower Farms, 
Monongahela, Pennsylvania. 


JANE COWL PLANTS, $1.50. 
Postage and insurance 25c extra. 


dozen, a and thousand lots 
Audubon, N. sae 








Tubers, $3.00. 
Attractive prices 
A. W. Burroughs, 








Delphiniums 





WREXHAM DELPHINIUM SEED—Parent plants w 
first prize at Clarkston Flower Show 1929 against strong 


GLADIOLUS—We grow only the Best varieties win- 
ning the sweepstake prizes at 4 large shows. Special 
prize collection, 100 large bulbs, 40 ay no 
prims $2.00 prepaid. Catalogue. Floral Croft, A. W. 
Moyer, Dublin, Pa. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS, 10 Giant Nymphs or 100 Regal 
~~ seeds free with 100 mises Glads, $1.25. Prepaid. 
. A Wood, Brooktondale, a 


GLADIOLUS BULBLETS, — planting size bulbs, 
ya %”, some of the large-flowered varie- 
ties, i. the peck or bushel at a pric? at which you can 
afford to grow your own blooming bulbs. A good way 
to start for the cut flower market. Also a few bloom- 
ing sizes, %” to 1%”, at ettractive prices for prompt 
sale for cash. Address ‘‘Bulbs,’”’ c/o The Flower 
Grower, Calcium, N.Y. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS MIXED, all colors of the Rain- 
bow, all win’ size, 100 for $2.00. Dahlias 
Mixed, 6 for $1 L. K. Hungerford, 200 Walrath 
Rd., Syracuse, NY 
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GET ACQUAINTED — ALL PREPAID — 25 cages 
Irises, all different, including Dream, labeled for $1. 
4—50 cent Irises, select from Ambassadeur, ht 
Lady Foster, Brandywine, Magaitce. Sweet Lavender 
Perry’s Blue for $1.0 2—$1.00 ccaee choice of 
Canopus, Lady Byng, Toad Bliss, $1.00 8—-25 and 
35 cent Irises, our selection for $1. 00. All the above 
with ‘‘Allies” a new French variety and our best seller 
last year at $5.00 each, for $5.00. Our new price 
list tells how to succeed with Peonies, Irises, Gladiolus 
and Dahlias. Sent on request. Our collection is one 
of the finest in America, and our prices very moderate. 
The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kans. 





8 DIFFERENT FOR. $1.00, your choice of 100 varie- 
ties. Only large plants shipped. Send for list. Weed’s 
Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 


ANNE LESLIE, Archeveque, Azure, 
ton, Benbow, Biuett, Camelot, Cluny, Col. COandelot, 
Dalila, Fryers Glory, Harriett, Iris King, Juniata, 
Kath. Fryer, LaNeige, Mde. Chobaut, Miranda, Pallida 
Dalmatica, Quaker Lady. $2.65 prepaid. Ambassa- 
deur free with orders Postmarked before June Fif- 





Barton Harring- 





teenth. Grand View Iris Gardens, Dubuque, Iowa. 
JAPANESE IRIS, single and double mixed. From 
strain of unusual beauty. Fifteen for a dollar. Five 


dollars a hundred. Sawyer Water Gardens, Ellet, Ohio. 


IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, labeled, all dif- 
ferent, prepaid, for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. 
John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Ill. 


MIRANDA, L. A. WILLIAMSON, SHEKINAH, $.20 
—~3 alike $.50. Ambassadeur, Ballerine, Conquistador, 
Crusader, Dream, Lady Foster, Mlle. Schwartz, Mother of 
Pearl, San Gabriel, Susan Bliss, Sweet Lavender, $.35— 
3 alike $1.00. Ann Page, Coronado, Mad. Gaudichau, 
Morning Splendor, True Charm, $. 75—3 alike $2.00. 
Asia, Mme. Durrand, Rosado, Santa Barbara, $1.00— 
3 alike $2.50. Amber, Mrs. Marion ee $2. 00 each. 
Bruno, Coppersmith, Sequoiah, $3.00 each. Frieda 
Mohr, Kansas, $4.00 each. Realm, Sensation, $7.00 
each. Prepaid. June delivery. No order under $2.00. 
E. J. Eisenhart, 4080 Leeward Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 











VERY FINE IRIS AT VERY LOW PRICES. Am- 
bassadeur, Delicatissima, Lord of June, Mile. Schwartz, 
Mary Orth, Mme. Cheri, Nancy Orne, Perladonna, 
Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau, Zilla, $.40 each, or 3 of 
one kind for $1.00; Brandywine, Chalice, Dejah, Duke 
of York, Hermosa, Jean Chevreau, Lady Byng, Lady 
Chas. Allom, Mrs. Walter Brewster, Mrs. Hetty Matson, 
Prince Lohengrin, Sweet Lavender, Sunset, Susan Bliss, 
$.50 each or 3 of one kind for $1.25 No orders 
accepted under $2.00. We will give a discount from 
these prices of 10% on all orders of $5.00 or more, 
and 20% on all orders of $10.00 or more. Everything 
sent postage prepaid. A beautiful descriptive catalogue 
with 8 large, full page color illustrations, for which 
we regularly charge $.35, will be sent free with every 
order. Mrs. Douglas Pattison, Quality Gardens, Free- 
port, Illinois. 


tRIS LIST FREE—dAgain old winter nipped the ten- 
der plants. Again our hardy Iris came through and 
are giving us wonderful bloom and promise. Our list 
gives large numbers of absolutely hardy sorts and we 
will ship you large mother rhizomes that will make a 
strong blooming clump for next season if planted in 
spring or early summer. Your name on a postal card 
gets list. Satisfaction guaranteed. Liberal count. H. M. 
Hill, Sycamore, Kansas. 


Lilies 


TIGRIDIA OR MEXICAN DAY LILIES, bright red, 
blooms all summer. 3 bulbs 50c, 7 for $1.00, post- 
paid. No stamps. A. Stacey, 466 E. Everett St., 
Portland, Oregon. 

















HERE’S VALUE—Ten bulbs each, ten varieties, our 
selection, one hundred flowering bulbs in all, Two dol- 
lars, postpaid. Fancy stock, sure to please. Catalogue 
free. Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens, 125 Concord Street, 
Portland, Maine. 


MONEY SAVING LIST 





of Gladiolus, featuring the 


newer and better varieties, sent on request. Perrin, 
766 Alberta St., Portland, Oregon. 
FREE GLAD CATALOG (worth- while varieties) . we 


eral count, valuable extras. Frank A. Breck, 384 N. E. 


42, Portland, Oregon. 


SIXTY BLOOMING SIZE BULBS, fifteen varieties in- 
cluded, prepaid $1.00. New list Gladiolus bargains. 
Potter Gardens, San Fernando, Calif. 


100 LARGE BULBS—4 each, 25 varieties, labeled,— 
$2.50. 100 mixed surplus of 200 varieties, $2.00, 
postpaid. Mrs. T. H. Manion, Gladsome Glad Gardens, 
Adair, Iowa. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS, newer varieties. Send for List. 
100 Medium sized bulbs in 10 varieties, labeled, $2.00 
prepaid. J. F. Munsell, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


SPECIAL GLADIOLUS SALE, including the choicest 
new varieties. Price list of over 150 varieties now 
ready. Send for.a copy today. Cherokee Gardens 
M. R. Heunisch), 1832 Ashland Ave., Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. 
GLADIOLUS BULBS, sizes 1—-2—-3, priced per 100. 
American Beauty, $2. 50, $2.25, $2.00. Jack London, 
eee Sylva, Thos. Kent, Mary Burke, * 00, $1.75, 
$1.5 Shaylor, $1.50, $1.25, $1.00. Postpaid. 
ty extra for $10.00 orders. J. D. Haskins, Gladacre, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


MAY a gga BARGAINS—Dr. 
50c. H. Phipps, 5 for 50c. 4 Lm a 10 for 
50c. Dondfetiow. 6 for 50c. _ All lar; Skiff, 
Grower of fine Gladioli, 717 - 9th St., TBoulder, “ean 




















Bennett, 7 for 


HARDY WATER LILIES—Surplus plants at attrac- 
tive prices. Egyptian Lotus tubers, $10.00 per dozen. 
J. Schmidt, Yorktown, Va. 


TIGER LILIES, planted in May will bloom in Sep- 

tember. Elegans Lilies planted in May will bloom in 

July. Five bulbs of either, 50c. Three different pack- 

coe tay seed 15 cents. Catalog. Joe Smith, Olympia, 
ash. 











Perennial Plants 


CHINESE LANTERNS (PHYSALIS). A most profit- 
able and interesting plant. Excellent for winter dec- 
orations. 4-eye root cuttings, will fruit this year, 
$1.00 per Doz. prepaid. Catalogue and Cultural 
Guide listing many rare bulbs and plants, free. Mis- 
souri Dahlia Farms Co., Inc., 2809 Walton Road, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW AND UNUSUAL PERENNIALS, Lilies and 
Iris for the fanciers gardens. New extra tall English 
and French Delphiniums, rare Phlox, new super-strain 
of Hollyhocks, English Daisies, Giant Chinese Lan- 
terns, etc. Send for List. The Poplar Gardens, 22 
Cenery St., Woodfords, Maine. 


TO FLOWER LOVERS: We want to get acquainted 
with you, therefore we are making a Special Offer of 
10 strong field grown hardy plants, our choice for 
$1.00 postpaid. These will bloom the first year. 
George Martin Nurseries, Perry, Ohio. 


SURPLUS YOUNG PLANTS AT WHOLESALE 
prices—One dollar dozen postpaid. Wrexham and Van- 
derbilt strain Delphinium-——Belladonna, double Holly- 
hocks, Coreopsis, Sweet William, Pinks, Foxglove, 
Agrostemma, Chrysanthemums, Gaillardia. Delaware 
Valley Flower Farms, Beverly, N. J. 


Seeds 























100 GLADIOLUS ASSORTED COLORS, 
size, $1.00 postpaid. 


one _ inch 
Perennials, Lists. Cox’s Flower 

















een ooo” so 500 seeds $1.00. Regal Gardens, Valencia, Pa. 
8 Smith’s Bulb Gardens, 100 ASSORTED NO. 1 GLAD pytes tpaid 
Clarkston, Washington. $2.00. Wm. Saunders, Watertown, N.Y aba 
WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUM SEED—wMi Ss re as 
shades, $1.50 per quarter ee . 

Gla dacre, New Philadelphia, Ohio. . % a Iris 
DELPHINIUMS—Blackmore and Langdon, and 
h d Wrex- PRIZE WINNING IRIS—at bargain prices, _Aphro- 
am strains, 3 for $1.25, 12 for $3.50. Gold Medal dite Bruno, Germaine Perthuis Bi ny Loetitia 


strain, 3 for 75c, 12 for $2.50. 
— Prices reasonable. 
ton, Southboro, Mass. 


Seventy variet 
Price list. Mrs. Addie rm "hee. 


Michaud, Vesper Gold, Trostringer, 
a Solferino, ete. 
ass. 


Candlelight, Sir 
Sunnyside Gardens, Natick, 


FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES — Sweet Peas, giant 
flowered, twelve exhibition varieties from England for 
$1.00. Sweet Wivelsfield, mew carnation flowered 
Sweet William, packet 75e. Wrexham Delphinium, 
packet, 50c. L. 8S. Slater, Box 477, Rye, New York. 

RARE ROCK GARDEN ANNUALS—Seeds, Imported 


and Native Novelties. 12 packets, $1.00. Catalog. 
Garrett M. Stack, Guilford, Conn. 


Wild Flowers 


ROCKY MT. WILD FLOWERS, shrubs, and vines, 
also other hardy perennials. Catalog sent on request. 


S. A. Camp, Ovando, Mont. 





























